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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 






and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


International's 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 






High Protein 
Whole Wheat 
Flour! International 


ia Ss COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 







“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


® 


“Bakery-Proved Trademark 
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“Our Bulk Flour 
Storage and Packing 


Plant Paid for Itself 
in Two Years— 


Says a Prominent Southwestern 
Miller About His J-H Designed 
Plant. You are Making Bulk Flour 
Savings Available to Your Cust- 
omers. Why Not Get Some of 
These Savings Yourself with a 
Jones-Hettelsater Bulk Storage 


and Packing Plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre- -testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 6 Amica, du. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA POSEDALE 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Miread is the 
Staff of Hite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Examples are SET. . 









... NOT SPOKEN 


Chances are, he'll grow up to think 
like his dad, For Pop’s the hero. . 





Looks like his dad... 


Walks like his dad... 


synagogue ... and you'd like to grab 
Acts like his dad... 


forty extra winks. You can’t blame 


and the way he does things, the way _ him, years from now, if he hasn't faith 


he acts, is “the right way.” 


in God... in life... in himself... if 
Think of that next time you’re tired you haven’t shown him where to look 
when it’s time to go to church or for it, 





... tls week! 
} 


Show them the way ‘wid 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 





a 


1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


nN 


Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 
4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


een s--2" ee = - “A real service to the baking industry is our 
o%! een oe" = only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








ON RLODGETIS” RYE jiiivillllt: 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White and elevators on po grey Re 
{ ; hae 4 storage capacity at our mills of 2, t »ush- 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family Since 1848 els, together with com than one hundred elevators 


+4 4 d ho he ct “e nilli wheat sections of Mont N 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 
FISHER FLOU RING MILLS CO.,skATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


nt n } OLIFF H.MORRIS&CO Kasrean Repeesentative, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 
CUTS MIAE Frourine mitisco. , 











GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLW DROP PIE ond COOKIE MOUR 6 500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Z Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : aie [ay Country ond 
BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS . teh Terminal 











usw spoxang A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


CHEE - RITZVILLE »§ PORTLAND 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

























Our vast storage facilities make it easy for us to give you special 
service on milling wheats. Our merchandising department is 
equipped to make scientific selection of wheats of superior milling 


and baking properties. Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


"3 


wa 


| BURKE | BRS MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


WINGOLD 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 















Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 


























To insure uniformity 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 





e Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 











It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 









¢ To increase absorption 





Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
\ COOKIE KING 

NA CRACKER KING 

Te2 > GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 









Cable Address 





























ye ALL 
“HASTINGS” Ws. Red co CABLE CODES 
Montreal eae USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
GRE ILLS, Ltd. 
Te ek adele WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. eg nite WHE, rT y> 
. < 





= Rig GS- G 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


' 
Control WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


IS_IN THE RECORD 





















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


_ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
i MONARCH 
THE WEST 


NELSON iia CRESCENT 


Robin Hood Flour CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


SPOR MAT bias: MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


y 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS = / 
CREAM OF ¥ 
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Country-Milled 


Complete Grain 





the heart of 
America’s foremost 


ee | Serving the 


— Milling Trade 


MANAGED 


Wheat located in es Facilities for 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





“The 
ee GBR Seas MILLING co. 


v MS PHERSON, 





UHLMANN 


Exceptional Bakery Flours GRAIN COMPANY 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Cluten 
LIBERTY-—Sitert Boring Porent 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent CHICAGO @¢ KANSAS CITY 
CAKE end PASTRY FLOURS NEWYORK @ ENID 


GEO RGE nin an iain BUFFALO, FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 


























POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 


knows the reason for its quality reputa- 










tion—better baking performance every 
day. POLAR BEAR makes it easier 


to bake a finer loaf. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-18699 
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STONE GROUND 








the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 








y he 
Op, 
fiers | 


FMEMAL OFrie 





“innesor, 









\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Flexible Price 


Props Repeal 
Seen as Likely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON It is now 


January 31, 


con- 
eded | top Republica: leaders in 
the Senate that its agricuiture com- 
mittee probably report a farm 
bill app ng the repeal of the flexi- 
le pl ns of the farm bill and 
estore high rigid price supports at 
DO {f parity for the basic commodi- 
ties of « corn, wheat, tobacco, 
rice and peanuts. This bill will also 
ontain the il bank provisions of 
the ad tration bill idmittedly 
i idequ t meet the pres nt situ- 
ition 
How this same condition re- 
garding rigid high price supports ex- 
isted in 1954 in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, when the committee 
Dill wa beaten on the Senate floor 
Now the tuation is tighter and it 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





@ In This Issue © 





Flour Market ...... a 
Wheat Summary . — 
Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow .. 18 
Editorial Page .... ; . 19 
Canadian Review . 20 
Foreign Commentary 20 
Convention Calendar . : 35 
Index of Advertisers ... sia 
may be nip-and-tuck when it comes 


to knocking down the repeal of the 
flexible provisions of the present farm 
law 

One top Republican source fore- 
casts that any action by Congress to 
end the flexible provisions of the law 
will meet a presidential veto. 

The committee division on the re- 
peal of the flexible provisions of the 
present farm law looks now, accord- 
ing to this Senate Republican source, 
to be a vote of 9-6 or 8-7 favoring re- 
peal of the flexible the 
farm law 

The House has already gone on rec- 
ord as repealing the flexible provi- 


(Continued on 


section of 


page 25) 





KANSAS CITY T eaviest 
ow ol winter occurred ove! 
the Southwest wintel vheat belt 
t! veek, bringing much need- 
1} ef t the crop Kansas, Ne- 
brask Co'orado and a portion of 
Oklahon ceived the most snow, 
vhile tl torm did not cover south- 
OxkKlial la or. the Texas Pan- 
} dis 

vi tu ounts ranged from '% to 
vd iow depth iried from 
Deepest snow cover was 
( rado and eastern Kansas. In 
e points the amounts 
iried from 3 to 6 in. with the lighter 
depths occurring in southern Kan- 

i and h central Oklahoma 
rt vy will not do much to 
i up tl depleted sub-surface 
moisture unts but will aid in 
protect ar soil from high 
nds Hubert L. Collin Kansas 
op rep for the U.S. Depart- 
nt | \griculture and the State 
Board riculture iid Jan. 30 
If 1 will stay on the ground 
e) | that would be fine. 
It w ffect the p ant rowth 
nuch, but it will keep the soil from 


Heavy Snow Benefits Crop 


wheat 
Collins 


blowing until the 
to ho'd it,” Mr 


has grown 
indicated. 


“The state has lost practically no 
wnoeat. The soil was dry everywhere 
and ready to blow, but this storm 


has lessened the danger of damage.” 
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Michigan Millers Gather 
For 91st Annual Meeting 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
sorthwestern Miller Editorial staff 
DETROIT, MICH King Doyle, 
president of the King Milling Co 
Lowell, Mich., was installed as presi 
dent of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. at the 9lst annual meeting of 
the organization in Detroit 


) 


Jan. 27 


The gathering took place in the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, with more 
than 80 members, allied tradesmen 


and guests attending 
Other 
are C. D 


officers of the organization 

McKenzie, Jr., vice presi 
dent of the McKenzie Milling Co 
Quincy, vice president; and H. 5S 
Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe 
secretary-treasurer. The officers were 
elected at a meeting of the executive 


committee of the association last 
November 

New president of the Michigan 
State Millers Allied Assn. is Robert 


C. Thomas, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., De 
troit. He was elected at the annual 
meeting of that organization, held in 
conjunction with the Michigan mill 
ers’ meeting. Thomas C. Richards 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Detroit 
named vice president, and V. J. Ben- 
nett, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, is the 
new secretary. John A. Revord, Ste1 
win Chemicals Inc., Evanston, Ill., is 
the retiring president 


was 





1,535,000,000 Bu. Wheat 
Sets New Record, USDA Says 


MINNEAPOLIS Stocks 
Jan. 1 largest on 
1,535 million bushels 
ly 4% above a year ago, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture points out 
in its quarterly summary of the wheat 
market 


of wheat 
record 
and were near- 


were the 


Wheat Stocks Continue At 
Record Levels 
Of the total, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation owned 888 million 
bushels. However, with a smaller 
quantity under price support, the 
amount of “free’’ wheat Jan. 1 at 


421 million bushels was 62 
more than a year earlier. Disappear 
ance of wheat the first half of the 
season totaled 427 million bushels 

The quantity of wheat milled for 
flour at 273 million was slightly above 
last season while exports of wheat 
and flour at 119 million were 3 mil- 
lion smaller. Farm prices averaged 
$1.94 bu. the first half of the 1955-56 
season, or 13¢ below the same period 
of 1954-55 

Wheat stocks in all positions were 
1,535 million bushels, Off-farm stocks 
of 1,213 million bushels compare with 


(Continued on 


million 


page 16) 





Staff “Boner” May Force 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHID 


iGTON—There are grave 

joubts here now that Ezra Taft Ben- 
mn can ride yut the politi il storm 
vhich br here last week, disclos- 
rY t incredible tafl jungling in 

he palace iard which surrounds the 
ecretar\ f agriculture This latest 
tar fumbling and bungling 
vecurred through the publication of a 
letter bearing the Secretar; signa- 
ture I A ch he expre ed ipproval 
yf ar rticle which appeared in the 
December 1e of Harper magazine 
hargil that the farme vere by 
nd é pampered tyrants’ who 
had for years been forcing the urban 
nsume finance their opulence 
The t has been acknowledged 


Mr. Benson as 


immediate 


authentic but a 
taff which 
examined the Harper 


he re approving for a Benson 





rubber-stamp signature the commu- 
nication to the publication 

The admission that the letter was 
a “boner” will rate high as an all- 
time masterpiece of understatement. 
Sometime ago wide-spread Republi- 


can dissatisfaction with the Benson 
front office was evident because of 
the same type of bungling which 


broke into public print and on con- 
gressional! floors so sensationally the 
past week 

Republican leaders in Congress view 


the incident so seriously that they 
fear it will force the retirement of 
Mr. Benson from the cabinet. No one 


questions the sincerity of the Secre- 
tary or his basic honesty and integ- 
rity—-there appears to be no question 
that the “boner” was a genuine error 
of commission within his immediate 
staff. But from a practical viewpoint, 
a government official at the cabinet 
level cannot afford the luxury of re- 
peated errors of this kind 


Benson Out 


First there was the Ladejinsky 
fumble for which the Secretary was 
compelled to eat crow, Similar minor 
fumbles have been noted in the Se« 
retary’s office. Now this latest erup 
tion-providing the Democrats with 
explosive campaign material 
the proverbial straw 

How long Mr 
in the administration is one of con 
jecture. Possibly his tenure of office 
will depend on the speed with which 
the administration can find a replace 
ment 


may be 


Benson can remain 


dames A. McConnell Suggested 

Republican Senate leaders told this 
reporter that the only man who can 
hold the fort now and erase the bad 
effects of the Benson “boner” is 
James A. McConnell who recently re 
signed as assistant secretary of agri 
culture. These Republican sources say 
that there is no one within the Ben- 


(Continued on page 24) 


The meeting was called to order in 
the morning by C. B. Knappen, Jr 
Knappen Milling Co., Augusta, re- 
tiring president of the MSMA. Dur- 
ing the committee reports, 
John W. Elling, International Milling 


usual 


Co., Detroit, told of the work of the 
wheat improvement committee, Pre 
liminary reports show, he said, that 
ammonium nitrate and some other 
nitrogen fertilizers do not affect the 
spread factor of Michigan white 
wheat if applied at the proper time 
Regarding crop characteristics this 


year, he said the spread factor is not 
as great and the protein is lower 


Rall Rates Equity Sought 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, reported that the in 
equity of rail rates is putting some 
Michigan millers in danger of losing 
their competitive His com 
mittee, concerned with traflic, is wag 
ing a fight for adjustments. In addi 
tion committee is cooperating 
with the interests opposed to the 7% 


position 


the 


rail rate increase planned for Feb, 25 
Rate inequities are forcing some 
shippers to use trucks and ship di- 
rect to terminals, Mr. Harris said, 


by-passing mills. The group voted to 
cooperate with the Michigan Bean 
which also is resisting the con 
tinuance of unequal rates 

Thomas H, McCormack, Kroget 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, the first 
guest speaker, told of the recovery 
and identification of extraneous ma- 
terials from cereal products and gave 
descriptions of common insects pro 
ducing some of them. Considerable 
study must go into the identification 
of foreign materials so they may be 
separated from permissible materials, 
he said 

Mr. McCormack showed slides and 
gave characteristics of such materials 
as insects, fragments, hairs and hairs 
fragments, lint and other light mat- 
ter, Heavy extraneous materials in 
clude rodent excreta fragments, sand 
and dirt particles, insect excreta pel 
lets and others. Three of the more de 
structive type insects de 
scribed and pictured by Mr. MeCor 


Assn 


storage 


mack are the confused flour beetle, 
the Indian meal moth and the saw 
toothed grain beetle 

Wilbur Hansen Kr W Stock & 


Sons, Hillsdale 
t» the problem 
torm 


Mich., drew attention 
of “pink” wheat, the 
given to seed wheat treated 
th mercury compounds to combat 


smut, The practice of farmers of run 
ning left-over seed wheat in with 
harvested wheat and selling it in 
trade channels is more harmful than 
most 80-Called contamination he 
stressed 

Se zures of pink wheat by the Food 
& Drug Adiministration increased in 


1955, said’Mr. Hansen, as he 
some program of education 
wv discounting in 
age the mixing of wheat with 
good Pink wheat, he said. is 


poisonous to human beings 


urged 
publicity 
buying to discour 
seed 
wheat 
extremely 
ind animals 


Hill Clark, treasurer of 
National Fede 
brought the 


the Millers 
Chicago 
up to date on 


ration 


delegates 


grain grading, the Walsh-Healy Pub 
Le Contracts Act, and expected farm 
legislation, Outlining the backround 


of current 


grain grading develop 
ments, Mr. Clark said it is doubtful 
that the USDA intends to make any 
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USDA and Grain Trade 
Brought Under Fire 
In Committee Report 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-—-The present sit- 
uation of the US. Department of 
Agriculture is closely parallei to that 
of the Light Brigade whose fame was 
heralded by Alfred Tennyson in the 
words “cannons to right of them, 
cannons to left of them... volleyed 
and thundered,” 


As the Benson front office dis- 
closes ineredible gaps in good admin- 
istrative techniques, the House Sub- 


Committee on Appropriations let 
forth a blast from a not-unexpected 
ambush last week when it issued a 
preliminary report-——Part 1—on the 
operations of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, dated Jan, 16, 1956. 
The evident targets of this docu- 
ment prepared for the sub-committee 


chairman, Jamie L. Whitten, (D., 
Miss.), inelude among others, the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
terms, the extraordinary movement 
of corn from the Midwest to the 
Pacific Coast for storage, and the 


cash commission merchants and for- 
warding agents. 

In making public this report, Rep. 
Whitten writes a resume of the find- 
ings of his staff in part as follows: 

“The present investigation report 
points out that since 1952, a number 
of changes have been made in the 
UGSA which have benefited the ware- 
housemen, generally at the expense 
of the government and the producer, 
It does not appear that any changes 
benefiting the government or the 
producer have been made, 

‘With reference to protein toler- 
ances allowed warehousemen in han- 
dling e@rain, the 1952 agreement al- 
lowed 0.1% and the 1954 agreement 
increased it to 0.3%. Presumably, this 
allowance is made to protect the 
warehousemen from. deterioration 
while in storage. It should be noted 
however, that this tolerance is al- 
lowed even though wheat is loaded 
out within a month after it has been 
stored 

“The 1950 agreement provided that 
premiums to warehousemen for de- 
livery of higher quality products to 
ccc, which were not offset by dis- 
counts on lower quality delivered dur- 
ing settlement of the year’s crop, 
would be dropped. The revised 1952 
and 1954 agreements extend the 
period of settlement from the former 
year-to-year basis to an _ indefinite 
period based on whether or not an 
agreement or renewal thereto is in 
effect. Permitting these premiums to 
accumulate indefinitely is having the 
effect of lowering the quality of grain 
being delivered to CCC. Also this 
practice is encouraging warehouse- 
men to downgrade warehouse re- 
ceipts on producers’ grain, Perhaps 
the most serious aspect of this change 
is the fact that large premium bal- 
ances are being built up on CCC's 
books to the eredit of the elevator 
operators. This may cause them to 
bring suit against the government for 
cash settlement of these balances. 

Another Revision Cited 

“Another revision of the 1954 UGSA 
which is operating to the benefit of 
the warehousemen and the disadvan- 
tage of the government is the sub- 


stitution of the term ‘fairly represen 
tative’ for the term ‘equal’ with r 
spect to the quality of grain loaded 
out by warehousemen in satisfaction 
of CCC warehouse receipts. Prior to 
1954, the warehousemen were re 
quired to deliver grain equal in qual 
ity to that received. Under the re 
vised provision, CCC cannot refuse 
wheat offered by the warehouseman 
if it can be considered fairly repre 
sentative of wheat delivered to him 
for storage. This subjects many set 
tlements of load-outs to controversy 
and places CCC at a disadvantage in 
exercising its right of rejection 
“The 1954 UGSA inserted a provi 
sion for the first 
liability of the warehouseman for 
broken grain, where he exercised due 
care in handling and storage. It is 
difficult if not impossible to deter- 
mine the extent to which splits and 
brokens delivered to CCC are due to 
negligence on the part of the opera 
tor ...It would appear that the ef 
fect of this provision is to shift the 
full loss from breakage from the 
warehouseman to the government 
“The 1954 UGSA also incorporated 


time limiting the 


‘anniversary payments’ for the first 
time. These payments were estab 
lished to compensate country eleva 


tors for loss of commercial business 
due to blocking of their facilities by 
CCC inventories. They were also es 
tablished to reimburse the elevators 
for handling grain carried over into 
a second storage year. Payment is 
based on the age of the warehouse 
receipts rather than on the age of the 
grain actually in storage. Since CCC 
grain is commingled with other grain 
and all grain is refreshed from year 
to year due to the turnover provided 
by the elevator’s commercial opera- 
tions, it is hard to understand how 
CCC grain can be said to block an 
elevator’s facilities. As a matter of 
fact it appears that warehouses are 
eager to have CCC business. Also, it 
appears improper to base the pay 
ment on the age of the warehouse 
receipt, in view of the regular turn- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Two Centennial 
Companies Merge 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Merger of the 


manufacturing operations of the 
Crown Mills of Portland, and the 
H-B Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


has been announced. Both companies 
are owned by Centennial Mills, Inc., 
of Seattle, Wash. 

All machinery has either been 
moved to the Crown Mills or 
scrapped. Crown Mills has just com- 
pleted a $500,000 remodeling opera- 
tion, increasing capacity sufficiently 
to take care of the needs of both 
companies, Offices of H-B Centennial 
were moved to a warehouse just 
north of Crown Mills. This warehouse 
will house temporarily sacked stor- 
age of Centennial products, but in the 
course of 60 days, it is expected that 
the entire office staff of Crown and 
H-B Centennial will be housed in this 
building. This move is scheduled for 
around March 1. 

Company officials indicated that 
there will be no change in sales or- 


ganization. Each will have separate 
heads of the feed divisions and all 
salesmen will be retained, even 


though housed under the same roof. 

Centennial has offered its old prop- 
erties for sale. The plant, now being 
evacuated, was originally one of the 
oldest flour mills in Portland, operat- 
ing as the Columbia Milling Co., 
owned by Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co. Eventually the milling units were 
scrapped and feed capacity increased 

Centennial purchased the Crown 
Mills about five years ago when its 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., was leveled 
by fire. Efforts at that time to re- 
build were futile and Centennial then 
purchased the Crown Mills at Port- 
land. 
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N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Names Grain Inspector 


NEW YORK — The New York 
Produce Exchange has announced the 
appointment of J. Earl Kemna as 
chief grain inspector of the exchange 

Formerly deputy grain inspector, 
Mr. Kemna has been with exchange 
for 23 years. He was licensed as a 
grain inspector in 1935. 

Mr. Kemna succeeds Frank J. 
Sweeney who died in December 





Stockholders Approve Increase in 
Flour Mills of America Common Stock 


KANSAS CITY —An increase in 
the authorized common stock of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., to one million 
shares was approved by the stock 
holders at a special meeting here 
Jan. 27. Henry H. Cate, chairman of 
the board, announced that the in- 
crease from 600,000 shares was to 
pave the way for the acquisition of 
new properties, including the H. Ditt- 
linger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, 
Texas. 

At the special stockholders’ meet 
ing more than 82% of the outstand- 
ing shares was voted, and more than 
99% % of the stock represented 
favored the increase in the authori- 
zation and other proposals of the 
company, including the waiving of 
pre-emptive rights on stock to be is- 
sued in exchange for new properties 

Flour Mills will issue 67,000 shares 
of common in connection with the re- 
cent purchase of properties and assets 


of the H. Dittlinger Mills. When the 
Dittlinger property was purchased in 
December, Flour Mills paid $574,000 
in cash. The balance of $603,000, un- 
der the agreement, was to be paid by 
Feb. 1, either in cash or by issuing 
67,000 shares of common, equivalent 
to $9 a share. 

The number of common shares out- 
standing will be increased to 527,567 
when Flour Mills common 
stock for the balance due on the Ditt- 
linger purchase, The company has re- 
served 68,838 shares of common for 
conversion of its two preferred is- 
sues. Mr, Cate said an adjustment in 
the conversion rights will be made as 
a result of the Dittlinger transaction. 
The preferred, which formerly has 
been convertible to common on a 


issues 


share-for-share basis, will now be en- 
titled to receive 1.0255 shares of com- 
mon for each share of preferred upon 
exercise of the exchange option 
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M. L. McLain and 
L. N. Case Named to 
New USDA Posts 


WASHINGTON — Two men well 
known in feed and grain circles were 
elevated to new posts in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week 

Marvin L. McLain has been nom- 
inated by the White House to be 
assistant secretary of agriculture for 
agricultural stabilization. Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, has 
appointed Lloyd N. Case to succeed 
Mr. McLain as director of the Grain 
Division of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. Mr. McLain’s appoint- 
ment is subject to approval by the 
Senate 

Mr. Case has been associate direc- 
tor of the CSS Grain Division since 
September, 1954. Before going to 
Washington he was secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator and 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator asso- 
ciations in Minneapolis. Earlier he 
supervised farming operations and 
operated flour mills and elevators in 
Colorado. He also served as secre- 
tary of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn., and as secretary 
of the Colorado Wheat Growers, Colo- 
rado Wool Growers and Colorado 
Frozen Food Associations 

Mr. McLain is a prominent Iowa 
corn-hog farmer. Before taking his 
position with USDA in 1953 he was 
chairman of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization & Conservation 
Committee. Earlier he was chairman 
of the board for a farmers coopera- 
tive elevator company and he has 
also filled many other business and 
civic positions. Mr. McLain is a 1928 
agriculture graduate of Iowa State 
College. 





CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Policy-wise, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture did a 
sharp about last week when it 
named Marvin L. McLain to succeed 
James A. McConnell as assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture for agricultural 
stabilization. 

This appointment means that hog- 
corn politics will govern future USDA 
decisions, whereas when Mr. McCon- 
nell was influential in the USDA front 
office, good business principles were 
the first consideration and politics 
secondary. 

The McLain nomination—still sub 
ject to Senate approval and currently 
under fire from the House Sub-com- 
mittee on Appropriations- may not 
meet calm sailing when the Senate 
looks over the report on USDA deci- 
sions on the Uniform Grain Storage 


face 


Agreement in recent years and the 
USDA decision to move corn from 
Minnesota and the Dakotas to the 


West Coast for storage. These reports 
were prepared by the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. 

But while Mr. McLain probably will 
be under fire from Congressional op- 
position, there is a steadying note in 
the USDA announcement that Lloyd 
N. Case has been promoted to head 
of the Grain Division of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. He was 
previously assistant director of that 
branch 
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Chicago Exchange Head Lashes Out at 
Government Merchandising Activities 


CHICAGO-—Government merchan- 
lis tivities carried through 
th ( modity Credit Corp 

ireauc! threaten the ry eXis- 

ce the nations pl grain 

irketir industry Jul Mayer, 

itive e president, Continental 

Grain C Chicago Board of Trade 

dent, told members of the ex- 

change at their annual embership 

eting here last week 

.¥ a to Mr. Maye the great- 

t probl cing a!l men rs of the 

! s government partici- 

patio keting affair Every- 

with oul austry 

n the er who grain, 

tI sor who place it in 

consumer hands—is slowly but sure- 

Her r n agent of the rovern- 
nt Mr. Mayer charged 

Government price supports, he re- 
ported, ha brought about the fol- 

Ving ¢ ditions 
Fa é are faced with acreage 
utbacl nd a dependence on gov- 
rnment kets as al tlet for 

their 

2. Country elevators no longer per- 
forman keting function but mere- 
store rain for the Vvernment, 
erchandising contact and 

} v-h 

3. Pros find it difficult to 
hedgt ries in “thir futures 
market nd are forced to become 
reliant o! ernment stocks lor sup- 
plic 

1 Gra exchanges are finding it 
difficu t perform tl normal 

ctior ording tru ilues for 
commoditt because government oOp- 
eratior create abnorm ilues by 
irtue f irplus holding ind mar- 

Ket ct ties 

koxpe ce both here and abroad 

*\ that governmental domination 

{i mart and regulation of pro- 
ductior farm crops leads to de- 
structior f farm market ind in no 

Va olves the problems of stabilized 
pric disposal or assured 

Mr. Mayer declared 
We ha vitnessed a deplorable 
decline at ich great future mar- 

Kets a W pep ] verpe Buenos 

Aire her world t de centers 

ecause U orable political condi 
tior mad t impo ible for the free 
market tf inction. Ever n our own 

natio exchange hat once 
enijoved ibstantial f com 
modity futures trading are currently 

t preserve the rel tively 

all ime of trading left,”’ he said 

In ex] ng a hope tl ndustry 

d unit to secure id trative 
hat would force CCC to halt 
nar tivities competing with 
nterests M Mayer 
j t the proble i “se 
t should not be gard 

Yearly Operations 

Ir eport to the me rship or 

perat the Chi » Board of 

Trade t year, Robert CC. Liebenov 
exe retal pointed out that 

Ch grain receipt 1955 

vere approximately 71 bushels 

reater t the previou Grain 
futures trading volume, however, was 
( iid 
G ft tr sociation 
838,113, Mr 
ncrease 
iting ex 
if $A7,- 
pared to a net 
us 


arketing 





research projects carried on in 1955 
by the exchange, Mr. Liebenow re- 
ported that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project could make Chicago's future 
grain marketing center even 
greater than it has been in the past 
However, he cautioned that Chicago 
cannot afford to be complacent but 
miust make careful, long-range plans 
tu receive full benefits of the seaway 


as a 
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He pointed out that legislation for 
completing a 27-ft. channel beyond 
Toledo to Chicago still had not been 
passed in the Congress. The deepened 
channel to Toledo is expected to be 
completed by 1959, but it is estimat 
ed it will take five years to complete 
the deeper channel to Chicago alter 
the money is appropriated. Legisla 
tion authorizing this work has passed 
the House but still waits approval of 
the Senate and the President. Exist- 
ing channels will permit a draft of 
25 ft. downbound and 21 ft. upbound 
from Chicago, Mr. Liebenow said 





Bradshaw Mintener to Speak 


At MNF Convention in April 


KANSAS CITY—A miller’s experi- 
ences in government as expressed by 
Bradshaw Mintener, assistant secre- 
tary of health, education and welfare, 
will highlight the program of the an- 


nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation here April 23-24. 
Mr. Mintener, formerly vice president 


and general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will speak at a 
general the federation in 
the afternoon April 23 

Preliminary program plans for the 
convention were revealed here last 
week by Herman Steen, MNF vice 
president and secretary, Chicago, Mr. 
Steen was in Kansas City to confer 
with several MNF members who are 
assisting with the arrangements and 


session of 


with officials of the Hotel Muehle- 
bach where the convention will be 
held 

The annual meeting of the board 


of directors will be held the morning 
of April 23, Mr. Steen said. Following 
the general session in the afternoon, 
the federation will sponsor a 
hour. 


social 


General meetings will be held April 
24. It was indicated that several rep 
resentatives of the milling industry 
will be on the program to discuss 
pertinent industry problems. Details 
of the program will be revealed later, 
Mr. Steen said. The convention will 
conclude with the annual banquet 
the evening of April 24 in the ball 
room of the Hotel Muehlebach 

The young millers’ luncheon will 
be held the noon of April 24, accord 
ing to chairman Richard G. Myers, 
general manager, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. This annual affair is 
attended by millers of 40 years of 
age or under 





Flour Distributors Set Dates 
For Meeting; List Committees 


DES MOINES~-The 37th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will be 


held May 20-22 in the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., it was an- 
nounced here this week by Thomas F. 
Dusenbery, president 

The convention will open with a 
social meeting on the afternoon of 
May 20, with business sessions sched- 
uled for May 21-22 

At the same time, Mr. Dusenbery 
announced the list of the association's 
standing committees for 
follows: 

Legislation & Government Regula- 
tion—W. P. Tanner, New York, chair- 
man; James R. Affleck, Philadelphia; 
Frank T. Herbert, Chicago: A. J 
Palermo, New Orleans; Earl E. Du- 
senbery, Des Moines 

Conference & Liaison—Frank T. 


the year as 


Herbert, Chicago, chairman; Walter 
Sands, Boston; Julius Zimmerman, 
St. Louis; Leo Frank, New York; 


J. Ross Myers, Baltimore 
Constitution & By-Laws—FEarl E 
Dusenbery, Des Moines, chairman; 


Harry Larsen, Chicago; Lou Snider- 
man, Youngstown, Ohio; Charles New- 
man, New York; Ward Miller, Chi- 
CAYO 


Trade Practice—Harry Larsen, Chi- 
cago, chairman; Charles Metszendorf, 
New York; Alex Majcvos, Cleveland, 
Ohio; James W. Mackey, Boston 

Contract—Arthur Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chairruan; Art Edwards, 
Pittsburgh: FE. S. Wagner, Chicago: 
Ear! Dusenbery, Des Moines; John S 
Blake, New York 


Lederer 


Finance—Robert Schoedler, Chica- 
go, chairman; Robert Lang, New 


York; Rex Kleinhan, Davenport, 


Iowa; Ward Miller, Chicago; W P 

Tanner, New York. 
Membership—Ross Myers, III, Bal- 

timore, chairman; Reuben Wax, De 


troit; Robert Schoedler, Chicago; 
John Mitchell, Kansas City, Mo,; 
J. F. MeConnell, Pittsburgh 
Publicity—W alter Barnes, New 
York, chairman; Earnest Brehm, 
New York; Al Conlon, New York; 
Philip Orth, Jr., Milwaukee; James 
W. Mackey, Boston; Harry Larsen, 


Chicago; Ward Miller, Chicago; Alex 
Majoros, Cleveland; Wm, L. Gilten 
both, Pittsburgh; Dean Jurgenson, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Julius Zimmer- 


man, St. Louis; Earl P. Koerner, 
New Orleans; James Affleck, Phila 
delphia; Ross Myers, II, Baltimore 
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Flour Awards Listed 
For Bolivian Buying 


WASHINGTON Burrus Mills 


Inc., Dallas, Texas, is supplying the 
bulk of the total of 4,960,000 Ib. of 
hard wheat flour purchased for ex 


Bolivia under financing 
the International 


Administration 


port to 
through Coopera 
tion 

jurrus wrote an order for two mil 
lion pounds at $5.2099 100-lb. f.a.s 
Galveston and 1,880,300 |b. at $5.2299 


f.a.s. Galveston. The other successful 
bidder was Okeene Milling Co 
Okeene, Okla. with the sale of 1,080 


OOO Ib. at 
Gulf ports 

The flour is to be delivered at mills 
by Feb. 14. It will be 72% 
bleached and enriched 
100-Ib. bags 


$5.15 100-Ib West 


fas 


extraction 
packed in 
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Ward Baking Co., 
Reports $1,522,400 
Net in 1955 


NEW YORK-—Net earnings of the 
Ward Baking Co. for 1955 amounted 
to $1,522,400, Faris R. Russell, chair- 
man of the board of directors, has 


announced in his annual report to 
shareholders. 
This was on sales of $97,011,765 


and compares with a net of $1,538,785 
on sales of $95,240,525 for the fiseal 


year 1954 
After dividends on the preferred 
stock, earnings on the 785,680 shares 


of common stock outstanding at the 
end of 1955 were $1.53 per share. In 
1954 the earnings on 785,075 shares 
tf common stock outstanding at the 
end of that year were $1.54 pe 
share, Federal taxes on income were 
provided at $1.63 per share of com 
mon stock in 1955 and at $1.64 in 
1954 

Quarterly dividends on the com- 
mon stock were paid at the rate of 
25¢ per share, and a year-end extra 
dividend of 25¢ was paid on the com 
mon stock in 1955, or a total of $1.25 
per share, compared with a total of 
$1.80 in 1954 

The 


sales 


increase in dollar volume of 

for the year reversed a down- 
ward trend which started in 1954 and 
continued into the early part of 1955 
According to Mr. Russell “the im- 
provement in sales and earnings in 
the second half of 1955, together with 
the prediction of a continuation of 
high industrial activity for the early 
part of 1956, give to believe 
that the company should improve its 
sales and profit position in the cur 
rent year.” 


reason 
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First Mill Erecte 
In Amazon Valley 


WASHINGTON The first flow 
mill to be built in the Amazon Valley 
has started operations, according to a 
report received by the Foreign Agri 


cultural Service of the U.S, Depart 
ment of Agriculture 

Located at Belem, Para., Brazil, 
the mill has been built by Ocrim do 
Brazil S.A., a subsidiary of Ocrim 


Societa per L’'Industria Meccanica of 
Cremona, Italy. 

The cost of the mill is in the region 
of $550,000. The capital of Oecrim do 
Brazil $1,250,000 and the 
control is held in Italian hands, The 
24-hour input of the mill is 150 metric 
tons of wheat, with a flour output of 
2,100 50-kilogram bags of wheat flour 
(A kilogram is equivalent to 2.2 Ib.) 

The market lies within the adjacent 
area of the Amazon Valley 
total monthly consumption 
ments are in the region 
, but it is believed that 
mill will be unable to mect these re 
quirements because of the low level 
of wheat import quotas allotted 

The wholesale price quoted by 
Ocrim do Brazil for pure 
is $8.90 50-kilogram bag 
flour containing 6% manioe flour is 
quoted at $8.84. The cif. prices 
Belem, quoted by the milis in Rio de 


is set at 


where 
require 
f 75,000 
the new 


bags 


wheat flour 
Mixed wheat 


Janeiro and Recife are 13 to 40¢ 
higher, respectively, but sales repre 
entatives of these mills expect a 


price adjustment either by their mills 


or by the new one in Belem 
The mill started operations with 
1400 metric tons of bagged wheat 


from Argentina, with the next wheat 


quota shipments expected to cover 
amounts of 1,700 tons from Uruguay 
4.700 metric tons from Brazil, and 
1,200 tons from the US 





THE 


Wheat Listed in Yugoslavian 
PL 480 Aid Authorization 


WASHINGTON~—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the issue to Yugoslavia of a purchase 
authorization to finance the purchase 
of wheat from U.S. suppliers under 
Public Law 480, 

The authorization, No. 11-06, pro- 

ides for purchase of up to $23.3 mil- 
lion worth of wheat (approximately 
13.8% million bushels), Grade U.S. No. 
2 or better (excluding durum wheat), 
lhe wheat exported must have been 
produced in the continental US. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made beginning Jan- 
31, 1956 and ending on or before 


% * a 
Ecuador Receives 
Time Extension 


WASHINGTON The final date 
of the contracting period specified 
in purchase authorization No, 29-01 
issued Nov, 4, 1955, to Ecuador under 
Public Law 480 to finance the pur- 
chase of about 550,000 bu, of wheat 
has been extended from Feb, 29 to 
Viay 15, 1956. The final date of the 
delivery period has been moved from 
March 31 to June 15, 1956. 

lhe value of the wheat has been 
sed at $1,228,000, the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture states, 

Only contracts entered into be- 
tween suppliers and importers on or 
after Nov. 11, 1955, and on or before 
May 15, 1956, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
& f. or c.f, Eeuadoran ports, 
with shipment from U.S, ports on or 


uary 


“a ( 


er ( 


after Nov, 11, 1955, but not later 
than June 15, 1956. The financing 


operation on behalf of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be administered by 
the CSS Commodity Office, USDA, 
306 Main Street, Dallas 26, Texas. 
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Wheat Growers 
Told to Seek More 
Home Markets 


LOS ANGELES~—- Wheat growers 
in the U.S,, faced with shrinking 
world markets, were told to look to 
new areas of domestic consumption 
at a meeting of the National Council 
of Farmers Cooperatives held here 
recently, 

The theory that increased exports 
will solve the farm problem is no 
more than wishful thinking, said Roy 
Il’. Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, Washington, D.C. 

Hle gave as reasons for the decline 
in volume of the world’s wheat trade 
the growing trend toward national 
self-sufficiency, which may become 
more pronounced before it swings the 
other way; production gains in most 





wheat deficient countries, and the 
recovery of rice production in the 
Far East 

M. D. Guild, general manager of 


the Indiana Grain Cooperative, Inc., 
tracing a decline in per capita wheat 
consumption in the U\S., suggested 
that the American wheat farmer ex- 
plore flelds other than those of 
human food to increase his markets. 

Credit topies were also discussed 
at the meeting by Oliver P. Wheeler, 
vice president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, 


May 31, 1956, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import 


ers, bulk wheat, f.ob vessel, US 
ports on or after Jan. 31, 1956, but 
not later than June 30, 1956 


The purchase authorization is the 
first under a new agreement between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S. providing for 
the sale of surplus agricultural com 
modities valued at $49 million, in 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs. Payment wil! be in Yugoslavian 
currency. 

In addition to wheat, the deal cov 
ers cotton and lard. Sales to be 
made by private U.S. traders 


Aid Increased for 


Bolivia by ICA 


WASHINGTON 
tional Cooperation Administration 
has announced the approval of a 
further program of development a 
sistance for Bolivia. Value of the 
new aid program been set at 
$20 million 

Bolivia is endeavoring to 
stronger, more diversified 
and U.S. aid efforts are directed 
towards bringing this about. The aid 
will take the form of foods and fibers 
valued at $14 million, and 
factured goods costing $6 
Wheat and wheat 
cluded 
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Ben C. Pitts iede 
New Orleans Board 


NEW ORLEANS —-Ben C. Pitts has 
been reelected president of the New 


are 


The Interna 


has 


build a 


economy 


manu 
million 


flour will be in 


Orleans Board of Trade. Mr. Pitts 
is customer relations manager fo! 
the D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd 

Also reelected were Albert H 
Hanemann, first vice president; Har 
old Scherer, second vice president 
and James J. Meyers, third vic 
president, 

The following directors were re 
elected to serve for the two-year 


term 1956-57: Warren C 
W. Gehrkin, Andrew J 
and T. R. Spedden 
Directors elected for 
were Edward F 


Apgar, J 
Higgins, J1 


the first time 
Beyer W Brook¢ 
Fox, Fred J. Rolfes, John S. Smith 
Jr., George C. Stohlman, Miss M 
Alma Streiffer, Gerard F. Tujague 
Jay Weil, Jr., and George C. West 
feldt, Jr. 

Reelected by full members of the 
board's maritime branch to serve on 
the governing committee of that 
branch for 1956 were 

H. T. Begg, Sr., A. M, Farrell, W 
Brooke Fox, George P. Moreno, W. A 


Osborn, George Renaudin, F. J 
Rolfes, J. S. Sareussen, R. E. Stack 
pole, O. C. Stein, G. F. Tujague, W 


A. Weber and F. A. Wendt 
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N. Y. Bakers, Unions 


Continue Negotiations 
NEW YORK 


till in progress here Jan 


Negotiations were 
31 between 
certain specialty wholesale and re- 
tail bakers holding 


contracts which expire on that date 


and union locals 


Labor and management negotiators 
met all day Jan. 30 and were meet- 
ing again to compromise their dif- 


ferences 


Unions involved include Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union of America, 102 and 
Local 3. Local 3 merged recently with 
Local 1, Local 102 is negotiating with 
the small specialty shops while Local 
3 is bargaining with bakeries such as 
Fink, Gnome, Fields, Marseillaise 
French, Duvernoy, Messing, Levy and 
Abbott, which cater to restaurants 
hotels and institutions 


Local 


Both bakers and union representa 
would not details of 
union demands. Negotiations were ex- 
pected to continue until late on Jan 
31. The pressure of contracts expiring 
on that day was hoped to force settle 
ment to avert the possible strike 


tives disclose 
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ADDITION PLANNED 


SUNRAY, TEXAS—A contract has 
been let for a half million bushel 
addition to the Sunray Co-op Ele- 


Vator 
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F. J. Faber Again 
Heads Exchange 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—Fred J. Faber 
Woolman & Co., Inc., was elected to 
a third term as president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia last 
week as the 101-year-old organization 
held its annual luncheon meeting on 
the main trading floor in the Bourse 

The resulted in A. B 
Dickerson, local flour man, being 
elected to a first term as vice presi 
dent, and George H. Blankley, Jr., 
Tidewater Grain Co., being reelected 
treasure! 


voting also 


Six directors were named to serve 


two years. They are: Charles I. Rini, 
Parker Commission Co.; T. Graydon 
Upton, Philadelphia National Bank; 


John H. Frazier, Jr., P. R. Markley, 
Inc William H. Oldach, Bakery & 
Dairy Products: W H Donwoody 
Zook, E. Dunwoody & Co., and Philip 
R. Yeany of Henry K. Faust. Mr 
Yeany is a new director. 

In hiS annual report, Mr 
said that local grain exports for 
total 27,987,182 bu., compared 
24,161,500 bu. the previous year 

He further reported that efforts 
were made in conjunction with the 
Delaware River Port Authority to 
secure additional grain storage space 
in the local harbor 


Faber 
1955 
with 





MNF Supports 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has joined other 
food industry organizations in sup- 


port of H.R. 8275, a bill to amend the 
federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
by adding new provisions for regulat 
ing and controlling additives in foods 

Glenn G. Paxton, Chicago attorney, 
was to appear Jan. 31 the 
health and science subcommittee of 
the committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce to present a 
ment detailing the organizations’ 
reasons for backing the measure. In 
his appearance he was to represent 


before 


state- 


the American Bakers Assn., Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, American 
Meat Institute and the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee in addition to MNF 


“Leading associations of food man 
ufacturers years ago adopted 
resolutions setting forth statements 
requiring adequate pretesting of 
chemical additives prior to their 
in foods, arid have since devoted much 
time and effort to the problem,” Mr 
Paxton said in a statement prepared 


some 


use 


for presentation to the subcommit- 
tee. “The need for such legislation 
now seems to be generally conceded 
The amendments embodied in H.R 


8275 are designed to meet that need.” 

Mr. Paxton stated further that the 
bill would combine “maximum safe 
guards for public health with mini 
mum surrender of economic free- 
doms.” He stated that the major 
food industries support the bill even 





Flour High in U.S. IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has confirmed sales of 
848,000 bu. of wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of 
equivalent, under the Internationa! 
Wheat Agreement in the period Jan 
18 to Jan. 24, 1956, inclusive 


The the 


including wheat 
wheat 


sales for week included 


368,000 bu. of flour in wheat equiva- 
and 480,000 bu. wheat The im- 
porting country principally involved 
in the sales was Japan 
Cumulative sales by the U.S 
the opening of quotas for the 
1955-56 total 49,005,000 bu. Of 
this total, 15,404,000 bu 
form of flown 


lent 


since 
crop 
yea! 
were in the 
(See table on page 22.) 


Additive Bill 


though it would undoubtedly prohibit 
the continued some additives 
now in use until an opportunity can 
be given FDA to pass on them 
this it may be concluded, his 
ment continued, that these industries 
believe that the use of such additives 
if necessary, be discontinued un 
til they can be subjected to the tests 
of this legislation without seriously 
disrupting the food supply of the na- 
tion 


use of 


From 
state 


can 


The bill was introduced by Rep 
J. Percy Priest (D., Tenn.). An iden- 
tical bill was introduced by Rep 


Joseph R. O’Hara (R., Minn.) 


AIB President Lends Support 

CHICAGO—In a statement pre 
pared by Howard O. Hunter, presi 
dent, American Institute of Baking 
for a congressional hearing on HR 
8271 and HR 2875, passage of the 


bills was endorsed by 
tional Federation, the American Bak 
the AIB, the American 
Meat Institute and the Dairy Indus 
try Committee 


the Millers Na 


ers Assn 


Mr. Hunter stated that the two 
bills are identical and “are for the 
purpose of amending the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act so as to provide 


additional safeguards to the use of 
new additives to food products 


Mr. Hunter, outlining two prin 
ciples adopted by the various food 
associations, pointed out that ‘the 
manufacturer or user of any new 
additive to food shall adequately 
pre-test such additive for its safe 
ty in human consumption and 
that the results of this pre-testing 


shall be approved by the Food & Drug 
Administration the 
ditive used in or on 
food.’ 

Mr. Hunter, in his statement, ob 
jected to the present provision of the 
act which does not permit the FDA 
to prevent the use of a new chemical! 
additive in unstandardized food until 
the FDA can prove it is poisonous o1 
deleterious after it 


before new ad 


is allowed to be 


has been used 
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For More Low 


OTTAWA—A Russian trade del- 
evation bas arrived in Oltawa to open 
vegotiations tor a trade treaéy under 
which Canada and the Soviet Union 


r) exchange tariff concessions. 
Wheat n be included in the Can- 
idian export items 

Headir the Russian group is §S 
‘. B first deputy minister of 

eign trade, and he is bringing five 
trade experts. The negotiations will 

fol ip to the talks started 

Moscow last October by Lester 
Pearson, minister of external affairs. 


Leading the Canadian negotiators is 


Mitchell Sharp, associate deputy min- 
te of trade and commerce. Mr 
Sharp, in cl re of the Canadian gov- 
rnment iin division, among other 
ffice mpanied Mr. Pearson to 
loscow la fall 

The Canadian aim is to seek Rus- 
in agreement to the purchase of 
vheat. The Russian argument has 
een that impossible to buy any- 
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Russian-Canadian Trade Talks 
Start as Poland Makes Bid 


Grade Wheat 


thing unless it first earns dollars by 
making sales in Canada. If facilities 
are given for this, theh the Ca- 
nadians will seek to inciide wheat for 
export in reciprocation 

The possibility has been cited that 
Russia might find it advantageous to 
buy Canadian wheat for shipment 
across the Pacific for the use of peo- 
ple in the eastern territories of the 
Soviet Union, rather than freight 
home grown grain across Asiatic 
Siberia. This has been done in the 
past and there is hope that the trade 
may be revived 

No great increase in Russian-Can- 
adian trade is expected to arise from 
the agreement which may take the 
form of granting most favored nation 
treatment by each country. Canada 
already exchanges most favored na- 
tion treatment with three other Com- 
munist countries—-Poland, Czechslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia. It also signed 
an agreement about nine years ago 








Domestic Activity 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
tic ile reported for the week 
ded J 25 are as follows: 35,907 
hu wheat and 46,989 bu. corn 
MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
nestic ile reported for the week 
ended Jan. 26 are as follows: 71,008 
bu. wheat, 107,429 bu. corn, 7,974 bu. 
barley, 31,308 bu. oats, 3,400 bu. rye, 
20.871 bu. flaxseed and 5,417 bu. soy-- 
bean I exchange transactions 
yuuntry sales for terminal purchases 
the following large purchases at 
terminal irket prices were re- 


ported 103.304 bu. No. 1 northern 


pring wheat, 12% protein, at $2.37%; 
0,945 bu. No. 1 northern spring 
heat, 12 protein, at $2.36 % 182 - 
140 bu. No. 1 northern spring wheat, 
12% protein, at $2.36%; 309,599 bu. 
Ny 1 northern spring wheat, 12% 


protein at $2.37 % 
PORTLAND 


tic ile 


Jar 25 are 


domes- 
reported for the week ended 
' follows: 5,988 bu. corn, 
» 480 bu. barley 


Cumulative 


and 225 bu. rye 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 


reported for the week ended 
J 26 are follows: 146,723 bu 
rn, 1,426 b vheat and 313 bu. soy- 
jnean 
DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
reported for the week ended 
26 are is follows: 25,029 bu 
heat, 841,921 bu. grain sorghum and 
1666 bu vat 


Export Sales 


KANSAS CITY Cumulative ex- 
port ilé re ported for tre week 
ded Jar 25 include 108,185 bu 

i for use in the non-IWA 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





MINNEAPOLIS 
port 
ended Jan 


Cumulative 
reported for the 
26 include 3,868 bu 


ex- 
week 
wheat 


sales 


DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Jan. 26 
are as follows: 1,190,158 bu. wheat, 
1 million bushels grain sorghum and 
127,850 cwt. rough rice for grinding, 
to be used as feed domestically or for 
feed or industrial uses if exported 

PORTLAND Cumulative export 

reported for the week ended 
25 include 108,806 bu. wheat 


CHICAGO 


sales 


Jan 


Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Jan. 26 are as follows: 156,275 bu 
corn and 1,531,533 bu. wheat. Among 
the large sales were the following 
373,333 bu. No. 1 hard winter wheat 
at $1.71, f.o.b. boat, Boston; 373,333 
bu. No. 1 hard winter wheat at $1.71, 
f.o.b. boat, Norfolk, Va.; 149,333 bu 
No. 2 soft red winter wheat at 
$1.58%, f.o.b Boston; 354,666 
bu. No. 2 soft winter wheat at 
$1.58%, f.o.b Boston 


Offers 


MINNEAPOLIS 
for export on bid basis 
week were the following: 300,000 bu 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis and 500,000 
bu. No. 3 barley at Minneapolis 

y ¥ 

PORTLAND.-Offered for sale for 

export on bid basis during the week 


boat, 
red 
boat, 


Offered for sale 
during the 


were 1,550 tons No. 2 yellow milo, 
with bids to close Feb. 2 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS—Offered for sale on bid 


basis during the week were the fol 
lowing: 322,000 ewt. rough rice for 


domestic use as feed, or for export 
as feed or industrial uses, bids to 
close Feb. 2, and 2 million bushels 


grain sorghum for export 


with the Chinese government of 
Chiang Kai-Shek which also applies 
to any limited trade worked with the 
now Communist government of China 
prope! 
Sales to Poland 

Canada has recently developed a 
market for low grade wheat in Po 
land, upwards of 9 million bushels 
having been contracted for shipment 
The Poles have now placed an order 
for a further 3°? sullen besheie ace 
cording to trade Sourees in Wineiper: 
The expectation is that farther sales, 
all of low grade wheat, will be made 
in the near future. These further 
sales could also amount to 3.7 million 
bushels 

Unconfirmed reports say that the 
Poles are receiving credit terms from 
the Canadian government 
tion with the sales 

Meanwhile, 


in connec 


reports from London 


say that the British have purchased 
about one million bushels of wheat 
from Russia and concern has been 


expressed at this renewed entry into 
the British market to which Canada 


is the major supplier. Sales of Rus 
sian wheat have been made to the 
U.K. market on previous occasions 


but the extent of Russian participa- 


tion appears to be growing 


Burdick Concheaitien 
700,000-Bu. Addition 


MINNEAPOLIS 
jurdick Elevator Co,., Minneapolis, 
announced that the firm has begun 
construction of an addition that will 
more than double the capacity of its 
new Red Wing, Minn., elevator 

The $650,000 Red 
with a capacity of 
completed last fall 

The addition will 
of storage capacity to boost the ele- 
vator’s total to 1,200,000 bu., Allan 
L. Burdick, president, said. Cost of 
the addition, scheduled for comple- 
tion in June, will be about $600,000 


Officials of the 


Wing elevator, 
500,000 bu. was 


add 700,000 bu 
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“Unfit”? Wheat Ruled 
Not Deliverable on 


Futures Contracts 


MINNEAPOLIS -The board of di 
rectors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex 
change recently approved an inter 
pretative regulation stating that 
“wheat declared unfit for human con- 
sumption under the federal Food 
Drug and Cosmetic Act is not ck 
fiverable on a Minneapolis futures 
contract.” 

At the 
proved an 
its rules 


same time, the board ap 
interpretation of one of 
with respect to the ware 
houseman's responsibility in satisty- 
ing Food & Drug Administration 
sanitation requirements when mak 
ing deliveries of wheat on futures 
The interpretation 
foot Rule 


appears as a 


note to 1002 and says 


“Rule 1002 interpreted by directors 
Jan. 12, 1956, not to authorize de- 
livery of wheat declared unfit for 
human consumption under the fed- 
eral Food, Drug & Cosmetic Aet 
Under the directors’ interpretation, 
such wheat is not deliverable on a 


Minneapolis futures contract.” 
Before taking this action, exchange 


officials noted, the board made a 
careful study of the question and 
relied heavily on an opinion pre- 


pared by counsel for the exchange. 


MORE STORAGE PLANNED 
ALMENA, KANSAS--A 200,000 bu 
addition 


grain storage will be con- 
structed here by the N. L. Johnson 
Grain Co. of Norton, Kansas, The 
new structure will be located just 
north of the Burlington Railroad 
depot, Neil Johnson of the firm said 


an 80,000 bu. elevator of the addition 
will be ready for use about May 1 
The 120,000 bu. annex will be finished 


at a later date. It will be the first 
storage elevator built here. The 
Roberts Construction Co., Sabetha, 


Kansas, has the contract 





Export Substitution 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— Last week Presi 
dent Eisenhower gave his approval to 
Senate bill 2170 on exports of farm 
commodities which was recently ap 
proved by the House after previous 
passage by the Senate at its session 
last year. There had been 
that a veto was possible 


rumors 


Opposition in the wings centered 
not around the basic aims of the 
measure but toward the feature of 


the bill which included products of 
commodities as well as the commodi- 
ties themselves. This opposition con 
tended that this would create wind 
falls to producers of products of com- 
modities and in other quarters it was 
claimed that even in an exchange of 
commodities for export there was a 
big windfall potential 

The measure as approved by the 
chief executive puts in the hands of 
the agriculture discre 
tionary authority to permit sales for 
export of commodities or products 
thereof on the condition that such 
export need not consist of the 
shipment of the identical commodity 
obtained from stocks purchased from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
The bill as enacted and approved 
would make it discretionary with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
permit substitution of commodities 
or products thereof on condition that 
commodities of the same kind and of 


secretary of 


sales 





Measure Signed 


comparable quantity or value be ex 
ported 

This amendment to Section 407 of 
the Farm Law of 1949 had been given 
official U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture approval by James A. McConnell 
assistant secretary of agriculture, 
when the measure was first submitted 
to Congress. However at that time 
the proposal lacked the usual clear 
ance from the budget bureau, a con 


dition usually sought when the ad 
ministration submits legislative pro 
posals 


At this point it is impossible even 
to speculate on how widely this dis 
cretionary authority will be exercised 
Trade officials here see the issue now 
one of administrative ruling within 
the general counsel's office at USDA 
and until the measure as passed is 
studied and aligned with front office 
policy little can be said of the en- 
actment of the amendment to the 
law 

Here is the language of the meas 
ure as passed and approved by the 
President.—“be it enacted, etc., that 
Section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended hy 
adding at the end of such section the 
following—‘for the purposes of this 
section, sales for export shall not 
only include sales made on condition 
that the identical commodities be ex 
ported, but shall include 
made on condition commodities 


also 


that 


sales 


of the same kind and of comparable 
value and quantity be exported, either 
in raw or processed form,’ ” 
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Hard Winter Sales Drop 


Many flour buyers are now booked 

e}} ahead, and sales last week were 
light except for some’ spring wheat 
flour business. which developed on an 
increase in prices, 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
iced 86% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 77% the previous week. 

me bakery flour buyers entered 
the market on protection.against the 
iivance and booked moderate 
mounts. However, the activity was 
not enough to bring a significant in- 

ce in business over the previous 
Kk 
In the Southwest, with good back- 
of orders previously on hand, 
jusiness dropped to a low level, Sales 
outhwestern mills averaged only 
14. of capacity, compared with 23% 
the previous week, 

Sales of soft wheat flour were light 
last week, and new family flour busi- 
ness was reported slow, In the Pacific 
Northwest, there were some reports 

increased domestic business, Do- 
mestic business in Canada was said to 
be well maintained. 

U.S. export business was quiet, 
orne sales were made to the Nether- 
lands, and there were inquiries from 
Cuba, but for the most part, activity 
was reported limited. 

U.S. flour production last week 
iveraged 97% of capacity, unchanged 
from the previous week but down 
lightly from the 100% level a year 
igo. Output showed little change in 
the Southwest but was up a few per- 
centage points in the Northwest. Pro- 
duction at Buffalo and in the central 
and southeastern states was off from 
the previous week, In the Pacific 
Northwest, a gain in production was 
noted. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Advancing wheat and 
flour prices last week brought some 
increase in sales of spring wheat 
flour. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 86% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 77% the pre- 
vious week and 46% a year ago. 

The market was rising the last 
three days of the week, and with pro- 
tection offered against the advances, 
ome bakery flour buyers stepped 
into the market and booked ahead. 

The activity was not very heavy, 
but there were some sales of straight 
cars and lots of 1,000 to 2,000 sacks. 
Also, there was some routine fill-in 
business 

lHlowever, many buyers previously 
booked ahead, and over-all business 
remained somewhat limited. 

With last week's and previous 
bookings, many buyers are now cov- 
ered for the next 30 to 60 days. 

Family flour prices showed no 
change last week, and new sales were 
reported rather light and routine. Di- 
rections have been good. 

The basic wheat option rose some- 
what last week, and cash wheat 
premiums inereased the latter part 
of the week with improved demand. 
These tInereases brought bakery flour 
prices at the end of the week to a 
level approximately 10¢ sack above 
a week earlier. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 108% of capacity, 
compared with 113% the previous 
week and 108% a year ago. 

Fiour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of capacity, compared 
with 98% the previous week and 
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Spring Flour Sales Gain; 


100% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, output averaged 92% of 
capacity, compared with 88% th 
week before. 

Quotations Jan. 27: Standard pat- 
ent $6.06@6.21, short patent $6.16@ 
6.31, high gluten $6.56@6.66, family 
flour $6.30@7.50, first clear $5.664 
6.21, whole wheat $5.9676.06 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of al! class 

flour dropped off considerably in the 
Southwest last week. Good backlog 
of orders for family and bakery typ« 
a weaker market for clears and a 
lack of interest from government and 
export buyers left business very slow 
Sales averaged only 14% of capacity 
compared with 23% in the previous 
week and 26% a year ago 

Bakery flour demand hit anothe: 
low point last week. Aside from a 
single day when a few multi-ca 
orders were reported, sales volums 
consisted almost exclusively of price 
date of shipment with a regular p.d.s 
buyer. At mid-week there was a rip 
ple of interest from a few buyers 
one of whom bought a 15,000-sack 
lot. Several other sales of three to 
five cars each were reported, but the 
combined total of this business wa 
far below norma! 

Family flour’ sales 
limited, and little change in prices 
was reported. Export demand was 
quiet, and little of importance wa 
expected in the near future. Mean 
while, clears began to accumulate as 
demand dropped off and regular flour 
operations were at a good rate 

Quotations, Jan. 27, carlots, Kan 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.40 
@5.50, established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.25, first clears $4,30@ 
4.60, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.80@4.05 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% day 
at capacity last week. Sales, mostly 
family flour, averaged 24%, compared 
with 27% the preceding week and 


of 


were Vel 


21% a year ago. Shipping directions 
improved and were very good. Quota- 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 27 
Family flour $6.37; bakers short pat- 
ent $5.53; first clears $4.77, second 
clears $4.37. Prices were unchanged 
compared with the previous week 


tions 


Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
ictically un- 
week 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Hutchinson: Flour sales for Hutch 
inson mills were light last week, A 
few independents covered needs for 
the next month. Those buying were 


last week with prices p1 


changed from the previou 


those who missed out on the sales 
of two weeks ago. Family flour busi- 
ness was light and directions lagging 
Bakery directions wer fair with 
mills operating at four day The 
outlook for this week wa lightly 
under that. Prices were unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotatior basis 


Kansas City, Jan. 27: hard winter 
family short patent 
riched $6.1546.25, bak hort pat 
ent in papers $5.50@5.55 
$5.4075.45 

Oklahoma City: Both family and 
bakery flours were slow movers last 
week There was no change in the 
price of family flour and an advance 


cotton en 


tandard 


in the price of baker flour, Quota 
tions, delivered Oklahoma _ points 
Jan, 28: carlots family short patent 


$5.90@6, standard 5.954 
6.15; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.90@6, 95% standard patent $5.80 
a5.90, straight rrade $5.75@5.85; 
truck lots higher on all grade 


pate nt 


Texas: Demand for flour was ex 
tremely quiet last week with the total 
sales amounting to about 10 to 15° 
of capacity, which consisted of a 
small amount of family flour for spot 
hipment and a little forward ship- 
ment bakers. Mills continue 
ate four to five days a week. There 
was no change in prices, except clears 
were down 5¢, Quotations Jan. 27: 
extra high patent family $6.8007.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched $5.90@ 
6; first clears, unenriched %$4.70@ 
1.80, delivered Texas common points 


Central West 


Chicago: A_ scatterin of 
wheat flour business developed in the 
last two days of the week ending Jan 
28, but no significant sized orders 


to oper- 


spring 


(Continued ” 





Demand for Durum 


Products Remains 


Slow as Market Shows Decrease 


Durum products sales were report 
ed very limited last week. With the 
durum wheat market only steady o1 
easier recently, buyers appeared not 
to be interested in adding to their 
bookings. 

Activity last week was limited 
mostly to some spot sales here and 
there to macaroni product manufac 
turers in need of supplies 

Buyers of semolina and blended 
durum products are said to vary con 
siderably in the extent of their coy 
erage, with some buying small 
amounts from time to time and others 
still booked fairly far ahead 

Early this week, with 
heavier and demand slack, durum 
wheat dropped 5¢ bu. The softer mat 
ket left durum products buyers with 
little incentive to enter the market 
immediately, and it was thought that 
little pick-up in demand could be 
expected until prices turned stronger 

Meanwhile, eastern trade reports 
indicated that macaroni product man 
ufacturers continue to look for im 
provement in demand for their prod 


receipt 5 


ucts. Sales recently have been slow 
to fair 

The price on 60-lb. durum Jan. 30 
was $2.67 bu. at Minneapolis, down 
5¢ from a week earlier. Standard 
semolina was quoted Jan. 30 at about 
$7 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 50% 
blended semolina at $6.60 


Prices for No 1 durum wheat. 
135° moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Jan. 27, were as follow 


bette 


DCRUM PRODLCTS OUTPUT 
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Millfeed Prices 
Mostly Only 
Steady or Weaker 


Millfeed prices early this week at 
major midwestern markets were 
mostiy only steady to weaker in com- 
parison with a week ago. However 
flour middlings and red dog were 
t at Minneapolis and Chicago 
standard middlings at Min- 


ronge! 


sran and 


neapolis were down somewhat from a 
week eariic and bran and shorts at 
Kansas Cit were lower. For the 
nost part, demand was only slow to 


moderate. Reports from various east- 


ern points also indicate declines with 
low demand 
Formula feed business in the 


yorthwest last week was reported 


slow to fairly good in some cases, and 
manufacturers were agreed on pros 
pects for improvement, particularly 
n the spring 


Hog feed sales remained slow, but 


with substantial improvement in hog 
price feed men were more optimis 
tic. Laying feed business was fairly 
good or improving, and early move 


ment of chick starter feeds con- 
tinued. Dairy feed demand was hold 
ing up, and cattle feed sales were 


low to steady 


With prices rather weak and some 


uncertainty about farm legislation 
ind future prices, dealers were buy- 
ing mostly hand-to-mouth 

Formula feed business continued 
virtually unchanged in the central 
tate last week. Sales were fairly 


low, with hand-to-mouth buving the 


orde of the day 


(npserve said there is some reason 
for the uncertainty facing the feed 
industr Some believe the atmo 
sphe will clear considerably when 


President Eisenhower declares his in 
tentions relative to the presidency 
this year. Too, the whole farm situa- 
tion leads to uncertainty and tends to 


influence the trade to hold back 


Directions were fairly good in the 


central states during the week, with 
cattle feed moving at a good pace 
Es mashes also sold well, but tur- 
_key feeds are not in season, and 
hog feeds still are slow. Som« opti- 


mism was expressed when the hog 
market improved. 

A more encouraging picture con- 
fronts the southwestern feed milling 
industry last week, according to most 
manufacturers. Moisture has come to 
nearly every part of the area, bring- 
ing considerable relief from the ex- 
tremely dry situation, and more rain 
and snow are forecast. 

Added to this is a better hog mar- 
ket and minor improvement in the 
broiler price. Hogs advanced as high 
is $15 cwt. last week, or about $5 
above the winter’s low. Many mills 
have taken this as a cue to start 
heavy spring promotion on pig starter 
and sow feeds. While broilers are up 
to the 19@20¢ lb. range from the re- 
cent low of 16¢, there is no indication 
of a stable market and an over-supply 
of chicken seems destined. Hatchery 
business is good and chick feed de- 
mand is beginning to be noticeable 
The general line of poultry feeds is 
moving fairly well. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,484 tons 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com 
pared with an output of 49,001 in the 
previous week and 50,049 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Futures Strengthen 


On Farm Legislation News 





ts on the farm legisla- 
Washi! provided 

th in the wheat market, 
futures pl mostly 
luring the week ended 

t cases, the speculation 
parity ipports might 
enough t ercome 
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some extent by cash 
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(ity last weel ind cash 
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vas some ikness at 


vernment tatistics 
idicated that there was 


121 mil bushels of 
t. This compares with 359 
i year earlier, indi- 
rtificial tightne Also, 
that there \ no rush 
vheat under in before 
dling 


did not have much 
market lany bakers 


ell ahead, and business 
pt for increase 

f spring wheat flour 
luled wheat export busi- 
iny, Egypt, Brazil and 
ided market 
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it, oats and barley for 
the Sout 1 South 
it at] I mar 
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na year Receipts 


heat at Minneapolis 
178 were 
int. Duluth receipts 


Active Demand 


tive len 1 pre tiled 
vneat at linne ipolis 
eek and pre ns were 
her as ¢ pared with 
Till de nd supple- 
<1 purchases by elevator 


interests. Premiums on 16% protein 
and higher wheat were easier, as 
quite a few cars of real high protein 
rrain were in the week's receipts. 

On Jan. 26, the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No, 1 north- 
ern spring wheat 5@7¢ over the May 
price; 11% protein 6@10¢ over; 12 
and 13% protein 9@13¢ over; 14% 
protein 10@15¢ over; 15% protein 
12@17¢ over; 16% protein 18@23¢ 
over. Minneapolis May wheat declined 
1\%\¢ for the week and closed Jan. 26 
at $2.26%. The average protein con- 
tent, of the hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week, was 14.44% 
compared with 13.58% a year ago 

Durum wheat prices were down 
3@5¢ bu. Offerings were somewhat 
larger and demand more selective. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


, 1 ! 1% 
Ir 1 7 
I t ’ 10 
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Protelt f “ ‘ 
l l’rot n 5% @ 44 
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Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
t ¢ premium 

9 it l¢ premium 
l¢ discount 

Ib i¢ discount 
it 5¢ discount 
iit 7¢ discount 
9¢ discount 
11¢ discount 
13¢ discount 
15¢ discount 


Demand Light in K,. C., 

Milling wheat demand hit a low 
ebb last week at Kansas City, co 
inciding with the current light de- 
mand for flour, Cash wheat was 1%- 
2'2¢ lower during the week with the 
major decline coming on the better 
offerings. Premiums held steady ove1 
the weekend, with demand improving 
slightly this Monday 

Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter held at 5'%¢ over the basic 
March future. For 12.50% protein the 
range was 8@22¢ over and on 14.00% 
it was 13@28¢ over. March wheat 
opened last week at $2.11%, fell back 
to $2.10 and closed at $2.11 on Jan 
30. Receipts were 934 cars, compared 
with 981 in the previous week and 
693 a year ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan, 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 


1] t nd H ! ; 15%4 413 
! t nd H 14 “ 11 
I nad il 1 “4 16 
Tar nau ! l Y 
hed 14 “ l 
hed 13 w2.1 
Red 12 i 14 
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At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 30 at 
$2.41042.42, with 13% protein at 
$2.424 2.43, delivered Texas common 
points. Demand was reported fair 
and supplies adequate 

Japan asked for offers last week in 
the Pacific Northwest but did not 
accept any of them, the business go- 
ing to Canada and Australia. This 
was the second week in a row that 
Japan was not interested in prices 
from here. Exporters indicate Jap- 
inese buyers feel that the U.S. will 
lower prices to meet the competi- 
tion of other countries in an effort 
to get more business. Surpluses con- 
tinue to pile up, and with Congress 
in session, foreign buyers feel that 
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something is likely to happen. Locally innounced by John E 
hip space is none too plentiful and president 
late nm showing up at time Crop Mr Marasso wa formerly chief 
conditions are unchanged. Snow co 7 , th Union. He joined the 
, engines wi } ui ° nnhe 4 
ered the entire Pacific Northwest ' 1921 
wheat growing areas last week, and ake equipment company in 21) 
as an assembler, was promoted to the 
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Union Machinery Co. 
Names Two Executives 


‘ 


of Bakery Engineers 

Edward A. Smith has been elected 
comptroller of Union. He was form 
erly chief accountant, a position he 


JOLIET, ILL.—Fred D. Marasso has held since joining the company 
has been elected vice president in in 1950. Prior to joining the bakery 
charge of engineering of Union Ma equipment company he was with 
chinery Co., a subsidiary of American Haskins & Sells, certified public ac 


Machine & Foundry Co., it has been countants, in Chicago 
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Leslie F. Sheffield 
Appointed Chief of 
Nebraska Wheat Unit 


LINCOLN, NEB.-—Leslie F., Shef- 
field has been named chief of the new 
division of wheat development in the 
Nebreska state department of agri- 

according to a recent an- 
ment from Carson Smith, 
cha nan of the Nebraska Wheat De- 

elopment Committee. 

Vir. Sheffield has tendered his resig- 
as executive secretary of the 
jebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 
!! assume his new duties March 


eujlture 


noun 


nation 


lhe wheat development committee 
was created by the 1955 Nebraska 
legislature to promote the wheat in- 
through inereased research, 
new uses for wheat and im- 
» marketing methods, The pro- 

supported by a tax of ’¢ 
bu. on wheat grown and handled in 
Nebraska, Approximately $22,000 has 
into the fund since the law took 
effect last September 

We want to create more interest 
in Nebraska wheat in the milling and 
bal industries,” Mr. Smith said in 
this announcement, Research plans as 
proposed by the University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture will be 
dered by the committee shortly, 
he iid 

A division office will be opened by 
Mi heffield soon in the Federal 
Securities Bidg., in Lincoln, He has 
becn an executive officer of the grain 
improvement association since 1953, 
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BHEAD 18 THE STAPF OF Litt 
UNTTED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


relal stocks of grain in store and 


t the principal marketa of the U.8 
of the week ending Jan, 21, 
i i Jan, 20, 1955, as reported to the 


neh of the Production & Market 
tration of the U.S, Department 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


in Ad n 


iiture 
Canadian 
Amertean-— rin bond— 
Jan Jan Jan, Jan 
21 10, 14, 14, 
1966 1066 1966 1965 
wi 07,420 368,062 46 236 
929 62,421 
6.465 20,000 P 4,363 
i 7,660 0,466 1,123 
Hine 232 26,085 1,783 1,929 
of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afl n Canadian markete Jan. 14, fig 
ure corresponding date of a year ago 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—-Export sales of both 
Canadian wheat and flour were down 
by some 1,200,000 bu. in the week 
ended Jan, 26 when compared with a 
week earlier and totaled 4,662,000 bu 
of which 789,000 bu. was in the form 
of flour. 

The U.K. headed the list of over- 
seas wheat buyers with 1,866,000 bu 
taken on Class 2 account. Other buy- 
ers in that classification included 
Poland with 699,000 bu., Switzerland 
with 168,000 and Italy with 110,000 
bu. Small lots totaling 65,000 bu. were 
split almost equally between Nether- 
lands and Belgium. 

Purchases under the International 
Wheat Agreement were up slightly 
over the previous week at 965,000 bu 
with the largest quantity, 395,000 bu 
going to Germany. Other IWA buyers 
included Japan with 345,000 bu., Ire 
land with 205,000 bu., with small 
shipments totaling 20,000 bu. ear- 
marked for Belgium and Guatemala 

Of the flour sales, Class 2 business 
accounted for 516,000 bu., most of 
the total believed to be destined for 
the U.K., with IWA countries recei, 
ing the balance of 273,000 bu 


BREAD i® THE GTAP OF Lire 


Huge Grain Stocks 
In Pacific N. W. Noted 


PORTLAND — Huge grain stocks 
continue to pile up in the Pacific 
Northwest, with the government r¢ 
port as of Jan. 1, 1956, revealing 





there were 181,408,000 bu. on hand 
as of that date. This was 7% highe: 
than a year ago and nearly double 


the 10-year average for that date 
There were 43,715,000 bu. in ter 
minal and subterminal! elevators, and 
the mothball fleet held nearly 41 mil 
lion bushels. Interior stocks totaled 
‘MTT UMOP “NG 0O0'PSZ'68 
Total wheat stocks on hand in the 
Pacific Northwest wou!d be sufficient 
to last two years without produc 
ing a bushel during that time. It re 
flects the lack of export business 
which the area usually has. Some 
dent may be made in the next six 
months, but a carryover on July 1 
1956, of record proportions is still 
anticipated. 





Steady Wheat Prices in February 


Expected by Kansas State Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS--Steady 
wheat prices and steady to slightly 


lower feed grain prices are expected 
during February by agricultural eco- 
nomists at Kansas State College. 


erratic fluetuations of wheat prices 
expected during the next two 
or three months due to weather con- 
ditions, but the primary factors af- 
fecting price trends will be the lower 
support level announced for the 1956 
crop and the quantity of free wheat 
available for market they say. 
Although the quantity of free 
wheat available for market cannot 
be definitely determined at this time, 
indications are that supplies will be 
as large or larger than a year earlier. 
The deadline for placing 1955 wheat 
under the support program was Jan. 
31, 1956. Apparently no great rush 
developed to place wheat under loan 
even in areas where the price was 
several cents below the loan, Most 
high protein wheat was priced above 
supports at that time, 
are expected to fluctuate 
the next two or three months 


may be 


Prices 


during 


as mills again enter the market. But, 
quantities of available 


with larger 


free wheat, and a lower announced 
support level for the 1956 crop, the 
prevailing price trend will be down 
ward as the market adjusts to the 
lower support level, the Kansas State 
economists state. 

Regarding feed grains, they report 
that slightly lower prices in Feb 
ruary are probable because during 
recent years, February corn and 
grain sorghum prices in Kansas have 
shown a tendency toward seasonal 
weakness. Normally oats and barley 
prices hold fairly steady. But feed 
grain supplies are large and lower 
support prices are expected in 1956 

The total supply of feed grains and 


other concentrates for 1955-56 is 
estimated at 197 million tons, 9% 
larger than a year earlier and a 


record high, both in total and per 
animal unit, they point out 

Total stocks of feed grains on 
farms on Jan, 1, 1956, at 83.5 million 
tons were the second largest Jan. 1 
stocks on record. Compared with 
other January holdings, corn stocks 
ranked fourth of record, oats highest 
in 30 years of record, barley highest 
in 13 years, and sorghum grain 
largest in five years 


Cargill, Inc., to Build 
Research Facility 


Near Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS 
expected to begin in February on a 
modern, two-story 
gineering building near here for Car- 
gill, Inc. The building, which is to be 
completed by next fall, will be located 


Construction is 


research and en- 


close to Cargill’s administrative head- 
quarters in Minnetonka Township 
The building will have 28,000 sq. ft 


of floor space and a partial basement 


The company did not say how much 
the building will cost 
A spokesman for Cargill said the 


Minneapolis area was selected for ex- 
pansion of research facilities because 
of proximity to company 
ters and various plants 


headquar- 


The new building will include lab- 
oratories, a pilot plant, mechanical 
shop, technical library, chemical] 


storerooms, research offices, engineer 


ing facilities, a lunch room, a com- 
munications center and some admin 
istrative offices. 

It will be headquarters for an ex 


launched 
about a year ago under the direction 
of Dr. A. Richard Baldwin 


panded research program 





WHEAT RECORD 


(Continued from p 





1,150 million a year ago. Farm stocks 
of 321 million were the smallest since 
1950. CCC stocks by class in thous- 
and bushels were as follows: hard red 
winter 624,060; hard red spring 126,- 


163; soft red winter 29,599: white 
98,477; durum 67; red durum 7: 


mixed 9,136. 


Farmers seeded an estimated 45.- 


203,000 acres to winter wheat in the 
fall of 1955, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. This is about 2% 


more than the 44,393,000 acres seeded 
in the fall of 1954, but about one fifth 
less than the 10-year average. Based 
on conditions at the first of Decem 
ber and assuming normal weather, in 


sect, and disease conditions for the 
rest of the season, the 1956 winter 
wheat crop will total 735 million 


bushels, This compares with 705 mil- 
lion produced in 1955, 804 million in 
1954, and 867 million the 10-year 
average 

Wheat Exports Decrease 
and flour, July 
totaled 119 mil 


season = ct mmpared 


wheat 
December, 
lion bushels this 
with 122 million last and 109 
million the same months of 1953-54 
Exports of flour the first six months 


Exports of 
through 


season 


totaled 24 million bushels in grain 
equivalent, an increase of nearly 4 
million over 1954. Exports of wheat 


and flour by country of destination, 
July-December 1955, in million bushels 
with comparable figures for 1954 in 
parentheses were: Japan 24.5 (14.9); 
Yugoslavia 13.3 (16.0); Netherlands 
11.3 (6.1); West Germany 9.5 (14.6); 
United Kingdom 5.7 (15.7) 


Greece 


3.8 (3.7); Brazil 3.5 (8.0); Israel 2.9 
(2.8); Formosa 2.7 (2.7); Italy 2.5 
(0.4); and smaller amounts to other 


39.0 (37.0) 


countries 


CCC Operations 

Through the middle of December, 
222 million bushels of wheat remained 
under price support compared with 
344 million a year earlier. In addition 
nearly 6 million bushels were under 


reseal this year compared with 19 
million last year. On Jan. 1 the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. owned 888 mil- 
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lion bushels of wheat as against 749 
million a year earlier. Deducting the 
quantity under price support and that 
owned by CCC from the total Jan. 1 
stocks leaves a balance of 421 million 
bushels of This com- 
with year ago 
sales December 
totaled 111 bushels of which 
102 million for export and 9 
million for domestic use. During the 
same period a year earlier CCC sales 
totaled 126 million bushels, of which 
106 million were sold for export and 
20 million for domestic use 


free’ wheat 
359 million a 
July through 
million 


were 


pares 
CCC 


Prices Below a Year Ago 
Wheat prices have advanced season- 
ally, reflecting in part the reduced 
supplies of free” wheat and the 
smaller offerings. Wheat prices at the 
six principal markets averaged $2.42 
bu. the second week of January. This 
is 19¢ above the first week of July 


the low point for the season, but 19¢ 
below the second week of January 
1955 

With a larger amount of high pro- 
tein wheat, premiums are sharply 
below a year ago. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring wheat, 15% protein, sold 
at a premium of 10¢ for the first 
three weeks of January as against 
29¢ for January 1955 


Hard amber durum prices averaged 
$2.77 bu. the first three weeks of 
January 1956, or $1.41 below a year 
ago reflecting the large 1955 crop 

The 1956 wheat crop will be sup- 
ported at a national average farm 
rate of $1.81 bu. This compares with 
the 1955 rate of $2.08 and the 1954 
average rate of $2.24 bu 
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change in the 
cept the 
which will 
garding 


grain standards, ex 
sanitation 
affect 


anitation, he 


requirement 
the 1956 crop. Re 
said that the 
Minneapolis grain exchange recently 
FDA-condemned grain undeliy 
futures Similar 


made 


erable on contracts 


action is expected by the Chicago and 
Kansas City exchanges, he said 

Mr. Clark urged that all millers 
supply the Public Contracts division 
with wage information requested 
This wage information will be used 
to determine eligibility for govern 


ment contracts and will help estab- 
lish industry wages. M1: 
Clark also foresees a year for 
farm Ik “but whether it will 
be economically sound or supply 
farmers with lasting benefits remains 
to be 

During the annual meeting a reso 
lution was passed mourning the death 
in the last year of William Beardsley 
Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., Tecumseh 
Mich.; and William Sheetz, Raymond 
Bag Co Middletown, Ohio. At the 
banquet M1 retiring presi 
dent, was with a plaque 
in recognition of his outstanding work 
as head of the millers in the last year 
Mr. Doyle, in explaining the absence 
of Mr. McKenzie, Jr., vice president 


minimum 
big 


gislation 


seen.” 


Knappen 
pre sented 


of the millers, said that Mrs. McKen- 
zie gave birth to a baby earlier in 
the week. In the bad weather the 
doctor failed to arrive on time, and 
Mr. McKenzie was forced to help de 
liver the baby 

During the meeting there was som« 
discussion of the advisability of lim 
iting the associations meetings to 
one a year instead of the usual two 


Sentiment seemed to favor a summer 


meeting in that case, instead of a 
winter one. A decision will be made 
later. A social period and banquet 
ended the conventior 
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WASHINGTON 


Recently the en- 
tire retinue of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration officials met here in 
honor of the pioneering efforts for 
clean food and standard drug pro- 
duction started 50 years ago by the 
late Dr. Harvey Wiley 

The occasion was a 50th anni- 
versary celebration of the start of 
what is now the FDA 

he featured speaker of the occa- 
ion was George Larrick, currently 
commissioner of the FDA and the 


third in line of succession of commis- 


ioners who followed Dr. Wiley. Pre- 


ceding Mr. Larrick were Paul Dun- 
bar and Charles Crawford 

After paying tribute to his prede- 
cessors, Mr. Larrick appropriately 
rot out the crystal ball and made 
some predictions most of which 
were favorable omens for the food 
processing industries. He also de- 
cribed the constructive role which 
he saw for FDA 

temarking that there had been 
profound organizational and admin- 
istrative changes in FDA since Dr 
Wiley started his efforts in behalf of 


pure food, Mr. Larrick painted a new 
ind encouraging picture in his vision 


of the future 
Broad Changes Seen 
In the technical progress in food 


handling and protection through use 
of modern chemical agents, the com- 
broadly expanding 
ind changing field in the food indus- 
try. He predicted vast increases in 
freezing, pre-packaging and preserv- 
ing techniques which are now de- 
veloping slowly but which, within the 
next will more rapidly alter 
conditions in the home kitchen. 
These changes, part of which have 
ilready been seen, will require even 


missioner Saw a 


decade 
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FDA Commissioner Describes 
Future Food Industry Changes 


broader activities on the part of the 
FDA. But, Mr. Larrick emphasized, 
the FDA will be a constructive and 
helpful partner of the food industries 
in assuring the public that food prod- 
ucts will be wholesome, nutritious 
and insured against contamination by 
harmful ingredients 

Mr. Larrick sees FDA as something 
more than a police agency intent on 
apprehending violators of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. He sees FDA as 
a helping hand for the food processing 
industries. The industries will be as- 
sured of well known ground rules 
within which they may operate and 
upon which they can with assurance 
carry their promotion and sales ef- 
forts to consumers 


Role of Flour 

While disinclined to go too far 
afield in charting the changes in 
dietary habits of the American pub- 
lic within the next decade, Mr. Lar- 
rick commented that all indications 
are that there will probably be less 
wheat flour consumed in homes as 
wheat flour. The future seems to in- 
dicate, he said, that wheat flour will 
increasingly assume the role of an 
accompaniment to other food prod- 
ucts already prepared for cooking in 
the home. He foresaw continuation of 
a trend toward pre-mixes and pack- 
aged prepared products, with flour as 
a part of frozen dinners in the form 
of crusts and baked goods 

The Larrick look into the future 
seems to be backed by sound judg- 
ment acquired from wide activity in 
the food field, and it appears that the 
indicated trends can be profitable for 
the food industries. However, the de- 
velopments will require prompt and 
steady adjustments of marketing pro- 
cedures by many companies now in 
the field. 





New Protein Bread 
Introduced with Aid of 


Large-Scale Promotion 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA Resi- 
dents of South Bend this week be- 
came the first in the nation to sam- 


ple an entirely new loaf of light bread 
containing a new concentrate of com- 
plete protein called “V-10 Protein.” 
It is said to offer a “remarkably high 
complete protein value with extreme- 


ly low fat content.” 

The new concentrate ofl complete 
protein is being introduced by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, Madison, a research organiza- 
tion whose earlier developments in 


the food world include the irradiation 
for producing vitamin D; nu- 
vorld « and “Cransweets,” 
vhole ssed cranberries 
Introduction of 


process 
neese, 
proce 


the new bread was 


nade by the Kreamo takeries of 
South Bend. No “exclusive” market- 
ing arrangements are being made, 


according to foundation offi- 


noweve! 


ials. The new protein development is 
ivailable to all bakers, regardless of 
size or location. The protein concen- 
trate is being manufactured by the 
Special Foods Co., of Red Wing, 
Minn 

Promotion of the new bread in 
South Bend media began on Jan. 23, 
with newspaper publicity and radio 
ind TV interviews with foundation 
ind bakery representatives. Fact 


sheets and information kits were dis- 


tributed to key editors in advance of 


the promotion, and loaves of the new 
bread are being presented to doctors, 
home economics teachers, and others 
interested in the new development. 
A full-scale merchandising job is 
being carried out by the King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, which has 
been licensed to supply high protein 


bread mix to bakeries. King Midas 
plans extensive use of radio, TV, 


newspaper advertising and point-of- 
sale materials as the campaign pro- 
gresses 

The present V-10 Protein promo- 
tion schedule calls for introduction in 
several additional markets during the 
next few months 


GREAD \& THE STAFF ’ 


Jewel Tea Co. 
Plans $1 Million 
Bread Bakery 


CHICAGO The Jewel Tea Co., 
food store chain, is considering plans 


for construction of a bread bakery 
adjoining its office and warehouse 
building at 1955 North Ave., Melrose 


Park, G. L 
recently. 

The new facility would be Jewel's 
first bakery, he The company 
now obtains bread from other sources 

A. Epstein & Sons, Inc., is architect 
and engineer for the proposed build- 
ing which will contain about 70,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. Cost of the 
building and equipment is estimated 
at more than $1 million 


Clements, president, said 


said 





hey 


Eugene B. Hayden 


E. B. Hayden Joins Rust 


Prevention Association 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Rust Pre 
vention Assn. has announced the ap 
pointment of Eugene B. Hayden to 
its staff. Mr. Hayden for the past 
five years has conducting re 
search on the rust disease of 
cereals, a cooperative project of the 
University of Minnesota and the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 

The Rust Prevention Assn. is con 
tinuing and strengthening its policy 
of supporting all phases of basic and 
applied crop research, and particu 
larly control measures, which aid in 
reducing the ever present menace of 
rust 

The 


been 
stem 


association was organized in 
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1921 and is operated as a non-profit 
organization financed entirely by con- 
tributions from industries and indi- 
viduals interested in cereal crop re- 
search. Its board of directors are: 
Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
chairman; T. P. Heffelfinger, F. H 
Peavey & Co., vice chairman; Gordon 
Murray, First National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, treasurer; Ben C. McCabe. 
the MeCabe Grain Co.; C. R. Carlson, 
Jr., Deere & Webber Co.; John M 
Budd, Great Northern, Railway Co 
Maurice L. Ryan, Quality Macaroni 
Co.; Thomas C. Croll, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. Donald G 
Fletcher is executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Assn 


New Sales Record 


Established by 
Allis-Chalmers 


BOSTON Sales of the Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in 1955 
will amount to approximately $535 


million, 9% more than 1954 and $20 
million in excess of the previous all- 
time high established in 1953, it was 
revealed recently at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Boston Security Analysts 
Society, by R, S. Stevenson, presi 
dent of the firm 

Looking ahead to 1956 Mr. Steven 
son said that it should be as good a 
sa'es year as 1955, and under favor- 
able circumstances a little better 
He explained: “Stiff competition, up 
ward pressure on costs of labor and 
materials, do not make us gloomy 
about our ability to continue to op 
erate at a satisfactory profit level 
However, any further advances in 
materials prices must be covered in 
our pricing structure.” 
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SPEED UP 
CHECKWEIGHING 


assure correct 


Exact Weight scales are engineered for fast operation to 
keep up with today’s fast production speeds. Short lever fall 
and adjustable hydraulic damping bring indicator to rest 
quickly. Indicator travel is 2” equivalent to 8 ounces over or 


Model 1028 has top reading dial, 50-lb. capacity. Also avail- 
able with side reading dial. Exact Weight offers over 600 
types of precision 

weighing or checkweighing job. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


xack Weight 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


package weight... 


MODEL 1038 


industrial seales for every 
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THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


in Conoda: P.O. Box 179, Station S$, Toronto 18, Ont 
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CHANGING GRADES—During the 
past 15 years, to some degree on ac- 
count of weather conditions, but also 
resulting from the adoption of the 
combine method of harvesting, there 
has been a noticeable change in the 
respective quantities of the three top 
grades of wheat inspected in western 
Canada 

For the 15 years prior to 1941, No. 
| Manitoba hard wheat accounted 
on an average for between 3% and 
4% of the total western Canadian 
crop and in certain years reached al- 
most 10%. At the same time the 
quantity of No, 1 Northern wheat 
inspected was close to a third and 
that of No. 2 Northern wheat almost 
a quarter of the western crop. 

The change, first apparent about 
1941, and becoming more noticeable 
over the years that followed, has 
witnessed the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the grade No, 1 Mani- 
toba hard. At the same time, there 
has been a decrease during this 
period of approximately 46% in the 
average quantity of No, 1 Northern 
inspected and an increase of slightly 


over 50% in No. 2 Northern which 
has now become the predominant 
giade 


This shift in the grade picture, is 
not without significance for the rea- 
son that No, 2 Northern is now dis- 
placing No, 1 abroad as the standard 
of Canadian quality. Thus while 
Canada’s wheat still maintains an ap- 
preciable lead in the matter of qual- 
ity, the advantage, relatively speak- 
ing, is less than what it was in the 
period between the two world wars. 
More than ever, therefore, will it be 
necessary, not only to maintain the 
quality of Canadian wheat but also, 
where possible, to improve it.—W., G. 
Matoher, Searle Grain Co,, Ltd., Win- 


nipeg. 
eee 


COFFEE BREAK—The world is go- 
ine to grow 46.5 million bags of cof- 
fee in 1955-56, according to the In- 
ternational Federation of Agircul- 
tural Producers, The bags, each 
welghing about 132 Ib., are larger in 
quantity than previously estimated. 
They are five million up on the pre- 
war average, and slightly more than 
that when compared to the 1954-55 
production, 

Brazil, the biggest coffee country 
in the world, will produce 22 million 
bags. The amount of coffee available 
for export is estimated at 38 million 
bags, five million more than last year. 


JURY SERVICE—The Southern Con- 
servative quotes W. P. Bomar, presi- 
dent of Bewley Mills, Ine, Fort 
Worth, Texas, to the effect that he 
thinks the administration of justice 
is greatly hampered because of the 
caliber of those chosen for jury serv- 
ice 

“A jury of our peers,” in Mr. Bo- 
mar’s opinion, has become a meaning- 
less term and juries are too often 
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chosen from those of the lower strata 
who hang around court houses wait- 
ing to make a fast dollar. The Con- 


servative thus elaborates Mr 
views on the subject: 
“There is no greater service that 
chambers of commerce can render in 
their respective cities and towns than 
to urge representative citizens to ac- 
cept jury service and thus improve 
the quality of justice. It is one of the 
first responsibilities of citizenship to 
serve on juries and the evasion of 
this duty is unfair to court officials 
who seek to maintain law and order.”’ 


TOUGH SILOS — There's a reward 
of $25 for anybody who can devise a 
good way ol knocking down six con- 
crete silos in the Northern Ontario 
city of Sudbury, They are all that 
remain of the Ontario and Manitoba 
Flour Mill. 

Here's the problem: The 
towers have 3-ft. thick walls rein- 
forced with steel bars. The city en 
gineer says the walls have become as 
hard as granite. The structures are 
surrounded by other buildings, so 
dynamiting is out. What then? One 
suggestion is that the silos shou'd be 
filled with water and allowed to 
freeze. The resulting pressure might 
weaken the monsters to such an ex- 
tent that they can be taken down 
piece by piece. But this process might 
topple the pieces onto the adjoining 
buildings. Mayor Leo Landreville, of 
ferer of the reward, wouldn't like that 
So what's the answer? Suggestions 
should be addressed to Mayor Land 
reville, not The Northwestern Mille: 

The mill was built in 1911 and ex 
isted until 1920 when economic ci: 


Bomar’s 


70-ft 


cumstances forced a closure. The 
Northwestern Miller’s List of Flour 
Mills for 1912 shows that the mill 


had a rated daily capacity of 2,000 
bbl. The foreword to the list said 
“Mills which advertise in The North 
western Miller are invariably the 


leaders.” The Sudbury mill was an 
advertiser and, thus, a leader just as 
advertising mills are the leaders to- 
day 

Ontario and Manitoba Flour Mills, 
Ltd., was one of 362 mills listed in 
1912 as operating in Ontario, Canada 
as a whole had 634 mills, but today 
there are only 85. 

The Ontario and Manitoba mill ad- 
vertisement in The Northwestern 
Miller of 1912 said: “Our prices a 
little higher, our quality a little bet- 
ter than the best. We wash all our 
wheat.” Topping the captions was a 
picture of the plant, with three of 
the now-condemned silos in promi- 
nent array. 


ATOM-BRED WHEAT—Wheat and 
barley grown from seed which has 
been either exposed to radio-activity 
within a nuclear reactor furnace, or 
irradiated with a powerful Cobalt 60 
source of radio-activity ‘“manufac- 
tured” in the nuclear reactor BEPO 
at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, are being 
grown on experimental plots at Ad- 
derbury, Oxfordshire, England 

The wheat will be harvested in 
early summer and examined for new 
“mutations”—plants in which new 
inherited characteristics have been 
established and which can then be 
used for breeding new stock having 
these qualities. It is estimated that 
10,000 plants changed by radiation 
and known as mutants are already 
growing. Barley plants which have 
been similarly treated will be grown 
in the spring 

Similar experiments are in progress 
in both the U.S. and Russia, and 
American scientists using the same 
method already claim to have pro- 
duced a variety of oats which is re- 
sistant to rust by these means 

While many of the new inherited 
characteristics thus created are use- 
less, it is possible to obtain plants 





“Deacon Sprague was in here the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “askin’ about ship- 
stuff prices an’ one thing an’ 





another an’ finally let out he was 
allowin’ maybe he’d pen up a few 
hawgs and fatten ’em for ship- 
pin’. ‘I mind the time,’ says the 
Deacon, ‘when you couldn’t get 
enough to pay for the hawg and 
his feedin’, then you couldn’t get 
enough to pay for the hawg 


alone, an’ then it got so’s what 
you got wasn’t a fair price for the acerns he et out’n the 
timber. But now it looks like maybe the guvvament’s going 
into the pork business, an’ pork might get to be as much 
of a luxury vittle as beefsteak, an’ ef’n shipstuff don’t sell 
too dang high I got a good mind to round up a few from 


over in the hills an’ see how it works out’. 


’ 
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having desirable characteristics such 
as heavier than normal yields, or im- 
munity from disease, by irradiation 

A pilot experiment harvested at 
the plant breeding department of 
the Twyford Hill Co., Adderbury, 
last summer indicated that there was 
a relationship between the dosage of 
irradiation and the speed of germ- 
ination. The heavier the irradiation, 
it would seem, the slower the germ- 
ination of the seed.-London Finan- 
cial Times. 

ees 


DIETS CAUSE DIVORCE — Irvin 
Studer is a tough Sackatchewan 
farmer and also a member of the 
Canadian parliament. Whenever he 
gets to his feet, his fellow members 
prepare to laugh because his speeches 
are studded with what have come to 
be known as “Studerisms.” 

Mr. Studer says he’s sick and tired 
of magazine articles encouraging 
people not to eat bread, butter and 
meat. These writers say people should 


eat synthetic food to keep their 
weight down. He asserts: “I like 
fat people. A fat person doesn’t 


laugh in just one place. He laughs all 
over.”’ 

Mr. Studer claims there are no 
divorces in fat families because they 
are too busy providing food. When 
a wife begins cutting down on he! 
husband's food because she thinks 
he’s getting too fat, “that’s the be- 
ginning of divorce.” 

“My grandparents,” Mr. Studer re- 
lates, “didn’t think they’d die the 
next day just because they ate a lot 
They both lived to be 90 and didn't 
do it by eating rabbit food. They ate 
pork and potatoes and beef and bread 

for breakfast.” 

e® ee 

Millstones have a lore and lan- 
guage of their own. The runner stone 
turned above the fixed nether stone, 
and according to the dress of the run 
(pair), different consistencies of meal 
were ground. Because of the resem- 
blance to plowed land, the millstone 
dresses, or pattern of cut grooves, 
were called the furrows, while the 
uncut area was called the land. The 
interesting patterns of millstone 
dresses are becoming lost records, 
yet many a Pennsylvania barn’s hex 
sign and farm wife’s patchwork quilt 
has been inspired by some favorite 


millstone design.—Eric Sloane, in 
American Heritage. 
e®ee 
MILL IN WINTER 


The great wheel that in summertime 
Was wont to turn so slow 

Stands motionless, a handy place 
For icicles to grow. 

The millrace now is bridged with ice 
And hidden under snow, 

Yet underneath the winter sheath 
The ear discerns, below, 

The sound of summer's sure approach 
In the stream’s unceasing flow. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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THE “WAY-OF-LIFE” FARMER 


UCH has been said lately in these columns 
Mire elsewhere about the industrialization of 
agriculture which is obviously taking place in this 
country. To those who have thoughtfully observed 
this development it marks the certain decline, 
though not necessarily the total disappearance, of 
the so-called small family farm. It would seem 
that, as industrialization proceeds, farming must 
become less and less of a way of life, and thus 
less of an emotional and ideological factor in the 
political and social economy of the nation. Time 
Magazine recently made this discovery concern- 
ing the position of agriculture 

“The small farmer,” 
big farmer 


it said, “is dying out; the 
with enough rolling, clanking ma- 
chines to equip a tank platoon, has taken over his 
land, and farms it more efficiently. Like U.S. busi- 
ness men, the nation’s farmers have turned to 
automation.” 


Advertising Age comments: “Industrialized 
farming has continued to mean fewer farms, and 
fewer people depending on farming for a living. 
But it has also bred a strain of farmer who is a 
prosperous, informed and shrewd entrepreneur, 
working with costly equipment to exact the maxi- 
mum return from his substantial investment in 
carefully managed livestock and land.” 

“The decline in 
farm prices has accelerated the mechanization of 
American agriculture. Only the more efficient 
producers can survive. The man who doesn't farm 
enough land to justify the new scientific methods 
of farming—or who doesn't have the capital for 
the necessary equipment—must sell out. The re- 


Newsweek Magazine says 


sult: American farms are getting bigger and big 
ger, while more and more farmers are leaving the 
land 
From Farm Management Magazine: ‘“Mech- 
anization, good management practices, use of fer- 
tilizers and chemicals have all aided the genuine, 
full-time, efficient farmer in boosting production, 
improving quality standards, and making farming 
The progress 
the upper strata of farmers is fully as 
outstanding as that of those in industry.” 


an exacting business proposition 


made by 


‘Over-all statistics 
‘rowth in the effi- 
agriculture because 
they include millions of so-called farms and farm- 
ers that are really not part of U.S. commercial 
agriculture at all. The efficient farms, by contrast, 
are becoming truly industrial organizations.” 
Week Magazine 
always 


From Fortune Magazine 


vastly understate the actual 


ciency and prosperity of US 


Business “The real economic 
been the small, inefficient 
man who has too little land to yield 
no matter how high prices might be. 
wer for him has always been a job in 
town. It’s the answer to the ‘farm problem,’ too, 
because it leaves production for the market in the 
hands of hi 


problem ha 
farmer—the 
a good living, 


The real ans 


more efficient neighbors.” 

A century ago about 14 out of every 20 people 
in the U.S. were employed in agriculture, leaving 
only 6 out of 20 to carry on all the manufacturing, 
transportation and service trades of the nation 
reversed, with about 17 
out of 20 employed in non-farm occupations and 


But today conditions are 
only 3 in 20 employed in farming 
Secretary of 


conclusion that the small farmer is disappearing 


Agriculture Benson disputes the 


from the American scene. He says fewer farmers 
last three years than 
ind that any attempt 
Murrow seems to have 
run-down on the 
that the small farmer is dying is 

a perversion of the truth 
In the background of this dispute is the ide- 


issumption that the small family farm 


have left their acres in the 
in the previous three year 
Edward R 

television 


to show i 
done in his recent 


farm problem 


ological 
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ought not to be allowed to disappear or diminish 
in number, and that at all costs it should be pre- 
served. The halls of Congress will resound in the 
days immediately ahead, as they have echoed in 
the recent past, with the credo that the family 
farm as a way of life cannot, without hazard to 
the American economy and the nation's security, 
be spared. In tenor, though not in significance, 
the argument will be that of the day when the 
automobile was pushing the maker of the horse 
collar and the livery stable to the wall—or rather, 
into the motor industry. 

The great political shibboleth of the day is that 
parity income, by legislative and administrative 
action, must be assured to the small farmer. This 
tenet, of course, implies that he is essential to the 
national welfare and economy. No contradictory 
platform would be politically tenable; nor is there 
likely to be any public espousal of a cause, political 
or otherwise, dedicated to putting the family 
farmer away with the horse collar. Dedicated pub- 
lic spirits all take the opposite tack. They proceed, 
without questioning the premise that family farm- 
ing is indispensable, to the advocacy of measures 
that will perpetuate family farming by making it 
profitable. Addressing itself to this mode of think- 
ing and approach, the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn. is offering to Congress the fruit of a 
survey conducted in five midwestern states “to 
determine how the typical family-operated farms 
have fared during the five years from 1950 through 
1954 

“These findings,"’ says GTA, “primarily throw 
light on the trends in gross income, costs and net 
returns of the grain, livestock and dairy farmers 
of the Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin; and why, in the face of unprecedented national 
prosperity, we are witnessing the most rapid an- 
nual decline in farm population and in the number 
of family-operated farms 

“Congress must act quickly,’ concludes GTA, 
“or we shall see a further substantial decline in 
the number of farm families and a further rise in 
large-scale farming. We believe this would not be 
in the best national interest.’ 


argues GTA, “it is in the public in 
terest to protect family commercial farming. Any 
farm program must stop making big operators 
bigger and hurting family farms. Price and income 
aids must go to the family farms with strict limits 
on federal funds paid to operators above a prede- 
termined level.” 

The GTA survey is reported in a printed book- 
let of nearly 250 pages. It states the official as- 
sociation view that support prices must be set 
high enough to raise family farming to a profitable 
level. The farm problem, states M. W. Thatcher, 
manager of GTA, results from lowered 
price supports and a persistent advance in costs 


“Surely,” 


general 
of farm production. “The persistent advance in 
farm costs,” he says, “is due to the ever-expand 
ing power of manufacturing, finance, 
transportation and labor over the prices of farm 
products, aided by state and federal legislation as 
well as by their own powerful organizations. There 
is no foreseeable hope whatever that this trend 
will be Every official 
further increases in the price farmers must pay 
for non-farm goods and services.” 
Industrialization of agriculture clearly is ex- 


business 


reversed forecast is for 
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cluded from this concept of the farm problem, as 
it seems to be also from the thinking in Washing- 
ton. But are not Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Benson, as 
champions of farming as a way of life, whistling 
against a wind? 


ORGAO 16 THE BTA OF LiFe 


THE GREAT HELPING HAND 

ROM 1861, when disease took a greater toll of 
es on Civil War battlefields than minnie balls, 
to the conflict in Korea, where helicopters carried 
blood and plasma to the front lines, the American 
volunteer has followed the example of his pioneer 
forefathers by helping his neighbors in distress. 

Twenty years before the actual organization 
of the American Red Cross, Clara Barton and 
hundreds of women volunteers were doing their 
best to raise the level of medical service for sol- 
diers during the War Between the States. 

Time and again the Red Cross has forged 
ahead with practical training to benefit the health 
and safety of mankind. Its first aid and water 
safety courses are in the forefront with the 
newest, tested methods; its home nursing and 
baby care classes are recommended by physicians 
and nurses, many of whom volunteer time for in- 
struction; its disaster relief methods provide prac- 
tical channels for sympathetic action, “Red Cross 
carries bread to distressed area,” is a faimiliar 
headline 

Red Cross bloodmobiles now travel the nation, 
some near western trails that once were red with 
the lost blood of our pioneers. One of the most 
recent developments in the Red Cross program of 
service, blood donor recruitment set a remarkable 
record during World War II in providing blood 
and its derivatives to wounded soldiers—-a record 
that is being matched by the steady procurement 
of donors for peacetime illness and accident 

As we move into the atomic age, the Red Cross 
continues to keep abreast of the times. All the 
skills and experience of Red Cross volunteers are 
ready to help those in distress in the event of an 
atomic disaster 

Seventy-five years of service speak for 


selves 


them 
Helping the Red Cross to stay on the job 
needs no other argument 


SAGA ie THe OTA OF LiFe 


THE WEEK DIMINUENDO 
HE 40-hour work week has become standard 
Brace American business, but the hours 
worked on the job each week actually average 
closer to 30 
Paid vacations have become general and may 
run from 1 to 3 weeks. Paid holidays may run 
from 6 to 8 per year. Paid sick leave is general 
Coffee breaks are growing in number and, alas, 
in length. In addition, workers are excused from 
work-——but paid—-for jury duty, 
military members of the 
family 
Allowing only a couple of 
tions, 6 holidays, 


such reasons as 
service and death of 


weeks paid vaca 
3 days of sick leave and 20- 
minute coffee breaks the hours actually worked 
in a “40-hour” week turn out to be only about 35 
For many workers, of course, these allowances 
are an understatement 

In spite of all this it is possible to hear learned 
(or emotional) discussions on the need for a 30- 
hour week, What this really would amount to is 
about 25 hours of actual work a week. Keeping 
this in mind and remembering that there are 168 
hours in a week, one should ask himself 

“Am I so competent, so productive, that I can 
produce enough in 25 hours for myself and my 
dependents (including tax collectors) to keep us 
going for a full week?” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





World Food Board 


The often-debated possibility of es- 
tablishing a world food hoard has 
come up again, H. H. Hannam, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, suggests that the crea- 
tion of a world food board or clearing 
house may offer the best hope for an 
answer to the problem of growing 
agricultural surpluses in many coun- 
trie 

Mr. Hannam says: “More than 
ever before the ability of agricultural 
producers to produce has far out- 
stripped the ability of world consum- 
ers to buy. It may be that no sub- 
stantial expansion in the world mar- 
ket for farm products can be counted 
on in the near future because general 
economic conditions are exceedingly 
favorable and consumer demand high 
in almost all parts of the free world. 

Mr. Hannam explained that west- 
ern nations are changing the empha- 
sis from expanding agricultural pro- 
duction to seeking means of expand- 
ing consumption, raising purchasing 
power, promoting policies designed to 
increase effective demand for the 
abundance already produced by world 
farmers, and the still further abun- 
dance they have the capacity to pro- 
duce 

Several attempts have been made 
to sell governments on the idea of a 
world food bank or board. Every plan 
has been rejected. Mr, Hannam un- 
derlined one reason why. He said: 
“The nationalism of the old days 
seems still largely to dominate the 
approach of major governments 
towards international commodity pro- 
grams 


Austrian Display 


Austria is famous for its pastries. 
Austrian manufacturers have pro- 
duced many machines for the pastry 
making trade. Their wares are to be 
exhibited, along with examples of 
pastries from many countries of the 
world, at an international exhibition 
to be held in Vienna, April 14-29. 

The project is sponsored by the 
Austrian Pastry Makers’ Assn, Com- 
bined with the exhibition is to be a 
meeting of teachers of the art of 
pastry making and a competition for 
apprentices, 

Details ean be obtained from the 
exhibition administration, Ausstel- 
lungsleitung der Internationalen 
Zuckerbaeckerausstellung Wien 1956, 
Koenigseggasse 5, Vienna 6, or from 
the Austrian Trade Delegate at 31 
East 69th St., New York. 


Polish Need 


A market report says that negoti- 
ations are taking place in Frankfurt 
in cormection with the proposed sale 
by Germany to Poland of 200,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of rye, The 
supplies will come from Germany's 
reserve stocks and will have to be 
replaced by imports. 


Rulgarian 
Agriculture 


The Communists are reported to 
be making plans to make Bulgaria, 
through complete collectivization, an 
agrarian model for the other east 
European satellites. It is assumed 


that Bulgaria’s place in the economic 
union established between Russia and 
her allies is to be largely agricultural 


in spite of the continued 
heavy industry. 

The start-up of the plan has been 
signalled by a Russian undertaking 
to assist Bulgaria with supplies of 
farm machinery and a joan for the 
construction of a fertilizer factory. 

Bulgaria is the only member of the 
east European bloc which has not, 
by the adoption of a new five-year 
plan, brought its economy in line with 
that of the Soviet Union. This is be 
cause the present Bulgarian five-year 
plan will not be completed until 1957 
As soon as that is completed, coordi 
nation will be affected by adopting a 
three-year plan, 

But the fact is that Bulgaria is to 
be a nation of farmers; it could have 
some impact on export markets of 
the future, It is part of Communist 
policy to become the supplier of food 
products to the deficient nations of 
the east in the hope that abundance 
will win them to the ways of Com 
munism, North American surpluses 
right now are a major defense against 
what is nothing more than a political 
disease; if they are used properly 
they can become an effective serum 
against its spread 


Indian Aid 


The Russians can do but a fraction 
of what the Americans 
and are doing, to aid 
peoples. But when the 


drive in 


have done, 
impoverished 
Russians do 


something, it is accompanied by a 
spate of propaganda that makes 
people forget their earlier bene- 
factors. 

The latest report of Russian munifi- 
cence is the supply of a paltry 734,- 
000 bu. of wheat to India to replace 
stocks lost in the recent floods. De- 
livery will be made in February. The 
news has been headlined in the press; 
the Indian people have demonstrated 
their gratitude. Yet the U.S. has 
donated millions of bushels of wheat 
to India and the most recent 
acknowledgment was a statement by 
an Indian official that no gift wheat 
was required from the U.S. if it had 
distributive control attached to it. 


Floating Elevator 


The problem of Britain's floating 
elevator at Hull docks has been 
solved. Installed four months ago, the 
elevator has been idle because of a 
manning dispute with the labor union 
concerned, (The Northwestern Miller, 
Jan. 24, page 20.) 

Newspaper stories about the wast- 
ige of equipment under union pres- 
sure led to a public outcry and the 
powerful Transport and General 
Workers’ Union was forced to capit- 
ulate 

The $560,000 elevator has been 
hired by the Transport Commission 
from the Ministry of Transport to 
assist in the speedier unloading of 
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grain ships since over the side dis- 


charge by hand was abolished in 
September, 1954 to end a dockers’ 
strike. When the machine was towed 


into King George Dock last October 
the dockers declared they wanted 12 
men on board the grain ships to op- 
erate the huge suction nozzles, but 
the B.T.C. maintained that eight men 
could operate this section of the 
equipment. The argument has been 
settled with a compromise agreement 
to use only eight men on three 
months’ trial 

The first steamer to be unloaded 
was the Russian vessel Petrovski, 
with 2,500 tons of barley aboard. 

Another elevator is to be towed to 


the port now that the manning dis- 
pute is settled. Considerable delay 
has resulted from the union's atti- 


tude, and ships had to be discharged 
at the three grain silo berths in the 
docks. Frequently ships had to line 
up to take their turns at the berths 
BREA & THE STAFF OF LiFe 
CROP CALENDAR 

WINNIPEG—-The annual crop re- 
porting calendar issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that figures covering revised 
mates of value of 1954 Canadian field 
crops, and preliminary estimates of 
the value of 1955 field crops, will be 
available March 1. In addition to its 
regular series on crop. conditions 
through the growing season, the bu 
reau will report on acreages expected 
to be planted to field crops late in 
March 

Preliminary 


esti- 


estimates of crop and 
summerfallow acreages will be re- 
leased Aug. 10 with forecasts of pro- 
duction slated for release the end of 
August and early October 
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Lost Sales 


Canada may have lost some export 
sales of wheat through the lack of 
proper grades in shipping positions 
Some vessels have been lying idle at 
Vancouver awaiting cargoes from the 


prairies. 
Mr. Howe, the trade minister, says 
that terminal elevators in Canada 


have unused space for 58.2 million 
bushels of wheat. This figure includes 
the Pacific Coast, interior, Churchill 
Lakehead and eastern terminal 
houses. The bulk of the total 
ing 34.8 million bushels, is at the 


space 


Lakehead. Eastern terminals have 
room for 12.8 million bushels but 
there is no possibility of filling this 


until Great Lakes navigation reopens 


Wheat Subsidy 


There is reason to assume that the 
payment of a subsidy on western 
Canadian wheat, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the terms of the 
government resolution, is to become 
a permanent feature of the Canadian 
marketing system 

The terms of the resolution intro 
duced by Clarence D. Howe, ministet 
of trade and commerce, in the House 
of Commons, lead to this assumption 
The resolution states: “It is expedi- 
ent to introduce a measure for the 
payment of carrying costs of tem 
porary wheat reserves owned by the 
Canadian Wheat Board in respect of 
board stocks of wheat in excess of 
178 million bushels at the commence- 
ment of a crop year, such payment to 
be made to the board by the ministe 


of finance out of the consolidated 
revenue fund.” 

The resolution, it is noted in trade 
circles, does not refer specifically to 
the current crop year, but to “a” 
crop year 

The carryover at July 31, 1955 has 
been estimated at 493 million bushels 
of which a hundred million bushels 
were on the farms, leaving a stock in 
commercial positions of 393 million 
When 178 million is deducted from 
this figure, it leaves 215 million 
bushels on which the subsidy may be 
paid this year. Figured at 10¢ bu., 
the item will cost $21,500,000 


Cash Return 


This y will go to swell the 
payoff from the Canadian Wheat 
sjoard for the crop year 1954-55. So 
far the farmers have received the 
basic allowance of $1.40 bu. for each 
bushel delivered, basis No. 1 North- 
ern. The report of the board shows 
that at the end of the crop year it 
had a deficit of $17,366,000. The pool 
has not yet been closed final 
settlement waits that action. No 
closure date has been indicated 

Already the farmers are calling for 
more money. Their representatives, 

the final payment will 


money 


and a 


fearful that 
not give them much more than $1.40 
bu., are saying that the government 
should fix a fixed minimum price of 


$1.55 bu.—the floor of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The dif- 
ference would be made up by the 


taxpayer 
The government has been urged to 
ret rid of the low grade wheat stocks 


currently blocking the elevators, at 


any price. Sen. John T. Haig says the 
government should absorb the loss to 
make room for higher quality grain 
now snarled at the farms. Cattle feed- 
ers in Canada should be given first 
choice and then what is left should 
be sold to any country that will take 
it, including the Communist countries 

There is mounting evidence that 
some of the smaller western wheat 
producers are feeling the squeeze 
One electrical appliance dealer in 
Saskatoon, Sask., has gone into the 
cattle raising business. His method is 
to accept feed wheat at a near give- 
away price in exchange for appli- 
The net result is an economic 


operation—-for the appliance dealer 


CWR Challenged 


One step farther along the way of 
testing the validity of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act is indicated by the 


ances 


appeal, launched in Winnipeg by 
solicitors for Stephen F. Murphy, a 
turkey farmer of Mission, British 


Columbia. The appeal is being made 
on the basis that a judgment, handed 
down last fall, was contrary to the 
weight of evidence and such evidence 
was improperly rejected by the courts 
at that time 

Mr. Murphy originally launched his 
action when the Canadian Pacific 
Railway refused to carry grain for 
him from Winnipeg to his B.C. ad- 
dress because he did not have a wheat 
board permit authorizing shipment 
He claims that the wheat board 
is unconstitutional and ultra vires as 
well as an infringement of property 
and civil rights. The appeal will be 
heard this coming April 


act 
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Declining Trend 
Marks Canadian 
Flour Exports 


TORONTO Canadian flour ex- 
ports for November, 1955, were slight- 
for the " month 
yeal nounting 684,366 bbl 
compared to a revised figure of 698,- 
930 bi November, 1954. ‘The No- 
embe was 105,034 bbl. below 
the 789,400 bbl. shipped during Oc- 
tober 
The first four months of the cur- 
ent crop year exports have declined 
328,27 from the shipments 
ide durit the same period of the 
previous year. At the end of Novem 
ber a tota f 2.834.752 bbl. had been 
shipped, whereas the figure at the 
end of N nber 1954, was 3,163,027 
bbl 
Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 


tries are 74,010 bbl for Novem- 


less 


ber thar ear ago, and for the four 
months the reduction in shipments to 
these countries amounted to 813,277 
bbl 

The larger part of this decline is 
due to iller deliveries to the U.K 
At the end of November last year 
this market had taken 1,382,612 bbl 


but only 795,377 bbl. had been shipped 


at the end of November this crop 
year, a reduction to this one market 
if 587,235 bbl. in the four-month pe- 
riod. Hong Kong is another market 
showing greatly reduced shipments, 
42.336 bbl. for the first four months 
of this croy ear against 113,562 bbl 
for the parative period of the 
previous « ear, a decline of 71,226 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
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show a 
in the four- 
28,483 bbl. 
bbl. a year 


bbl. Shipments to Nigeria 
falling off of 17,314 bbl 
month period, totalling 
this year against 45,797 
ago 

Malaya and Singapore took 25,281 
bbl. against 41,046 bbl. and there are 
reductions in shipments to the British 
West Indies. The Bahamas took 18,- 
063 bbl. against 27,337 a ago; 
Barbados 27,082 bbl. compared with 
39,593 bbl.; Jamaica 97,650 bbl 
against 145,257 bbl. and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands only account- 
ed for 76,195 bbl. compared with 95,- 
398 bbl 

Foreign countries to which reduced 
shipments were made are Japan, 52,- 
855 bbl. compared with 94,926 bbl.; 
Philippines, 451,517 bbl. against 585, - 
750 bbl; Thailand, 17,506 bbl., against 
25,575 bbl.; Cuba, 43,479 bbl. against 
63,117 bbl., and Venezuela 266,341 bbl 
against 320,325 bbl 

Some increased quantities went for- 
ward to Belgium territories, 5,569 
bbL, a total gain this no 
shipments were made during the 
four-month period of last; Greece, 
5,441 bbl. against 450 bbl. and Italy 
20,910 bbl. compared with 13,318 bbl 
The Dominican Republic took 29,452 
bbl. against 19,679 bbl. and the U.S.A 
61,766 bbl., compared with 40,927 bbl 


BREAL 


year 


year, as 


'® THE STAFF ’ ive 


National Wheat 
Growers’ Convention 


Set for Feb. 1-3 


PORTLAND, ORE 
is expected to converge on the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here Feb. 1-3 for the 
sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 

Inc'uded on the 
number of notables, including Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Clifford Hope, Republican 
congressman from Kansas. Mr. Ben- 
son will speak Feb. 2. Mr. Hope will 
deliver his address, “What's Ahead 
for Wheat” on Feb. 1. Also speaking 
on Feb. 1 will be Kenneth Kendrick, 
Stratford, Texas, president of the as- 
sociation 

Other talks on the program include 
“Research and the Wheat 
by Dr. Kar! Quisenberry, Agricultural 
Research Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; “Public Relations for 
Wheat Growers” by Claude Gifford, 
associate editor, Farm Journal; “Pub- 
lic Law 480 in Action” by Gwyn Gar- 
nett, administrator, Foreign Agricul 
tural Service, USDA, and a panel 
discussion on “Working Together in 
the Wheat Industry,”’ moderated by 
M. T. Weatherford. Paul Patterson, 
governor of Oregon, will speak to the 
group 


A large crowd 


program 18 a 


Growers” 
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Better Production 
Trend Apparent in 
Canadian Industry 


TORONTO Canadian flour mills 
reported an output of 1,857,437 bbl 
for November, 1955, the highest 
monthly output so far this crop year, 


compared with 1,880,767 bbl. for the 
same month a year ago. Production 
for November was 96,214 bbl. over 


the October figure of 1,771,223 bbl 

Total production for the first four 
months of the current crop year is 
7,102,222 bbl. compared with 7,567,923 
bbl. for the corresponding period a 
year ago 


Mills reporting for November aver- 


aged 80.9% of their combined rated 
capacity of 91,809 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In October they 


worked 78.2% of 

pacity of 90,619 

working period 
Wheat milled in 


their 
bbl 


combined ca 


for a 25-day 


November 





21 


amounted to 8,307,997 
481,655 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
while in November last year wheat 
milled was 8,344,051 bu., of which 
542,713 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat 
Ontario 
duced in 


bu., including 


winter wheat flour pro- 
November totaled 109,601 


bbl., down from the 120,385 bbl. pro- 
duced in, the same month of 2m 
otal volume of this type of =z 


for the first four months of the eam 
rent crop year is 451,985 against 525,- 
292 bbl. produced during the similar 
period of last year. The volume of 
winter wheat flour produced in Oc 

tober was 113,108 bbl 

Millfeed production for November 

was 63,820 tons compared with 61,942 
tons in the same month a year ago 


The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 27,594 tons, shorts 25,516 tons 


and middlings 10,710 tons. Millfeed 
production for the first four months 
of the current crop year totaled 244,- 
892 tons, compared with 249,479 tons 
in the similar four months of 1954 
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CAN ADA v Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
% Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


LIMITED 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


AND EXPORTERS 


OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
& Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 


more than a century and a 
ing of fine flour. It's good 
to select only the choicest 


half of leadership in the mill- 
judgment that causes Ogilvie 
wheat... that combines their 


skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 


ing high quality that their 
“Ogilvie”. 


customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat 


Mills ot; Montreal —Fort William 
Cable Address; OGILVIE 
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.. the same good judgment that tells you 























Flour —Oxgilvie Ready Mixes 
Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 


MONTREAL — all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour pecked 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers end seles prices in the larger distributing centers. 

“ They represent average wholesele levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual seles may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
booked, Other types of flour 
continued to draw only passing in- 
terest. Total flour sales in the area 
amounted to an estimated 30 to 35% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

The oceasion for the spring wheat 
bookings was a rise of 3¢, 5¢ and 4¢ a 

ick on subsequent days, starting 
Jan. 25, with protection, This busi- 
re just about cleans up any out- 
tanding prospects for the near fu- 
and the next several weeks are 
expected to be a period of backing 
and filling, p.d.s. buying and fill-in 
hHookings 

Family flour prices held unchanged, 
and buying interest was limited, 

Shipping directions are said to be 
about even with a year ago at this 
Soft wheat sales dropped off 
from the previous week, with orders 
limited almost wholly to the one or 
two-car size. 

Quotations Jan, 28: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.30@645, standard $6.20@6.40, 
clear $5.80@6.15; hard winter short 
£5.9006, 9% patent $5.80@5,95, 
clear $5.34@5.70; family flour $7.65; 
oft winter short $6.82@7.15, stand- 
ard $6.25@6.63, clear $5.45@5.57. 

St. Louls: The flour business was 
very quiet last week, local mills re- 
ported. Most of the business was on 
basis, Bakers were showing 
interest. Family flour business 
was slow. 

Most of the trade is well booked, 
and mills in general are not pressing 
for sales. Shipping directions are fair. 

Clears and low grades moved slow- 
ly last week. Packaged goods demand 
remained excellent. 

Quotations Jan, 27, in 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15. In 
100-lb. papers; Bakers, cake $7, pas- 
try $5.35, soft winter straights $5.50, 
clears $5.10; hard winter short patent 


were 


ture 


tirne 


a pds 
little 


also 


$5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring short $6.60, standard $6.50, 
{ le its 86 30, 


East 


New York: A marked dullness pre- 
vailed in all types of bakery flour here 
last week, Prineipal concern of buy- 
ers was the threat of a strike within 
a short time affecting a large segment 
of the baking industry here, 

\fter a week or so of negotiations, 
contracts between unions and bakers 
remain unrenewed, Contracts expire 
Jan. 31, Speelalty, Jewish wholesale 
and retail, and roll bakers, as well 
as bakers supplying restaurants, will 
be involved should a strike be called. 

Reports are that bakers consider 
union demands dificult to meet. 

Rakers who would be affected 
turned main attention on reducing 
floor stocks, This contributed to the 
insignificant sales reported by jobbers 
serving the trade. Other deterrents 
included comfortable balances and the 
widespread belief among bakers that 
price levels will decline before re- 


placements become pressing. The de- 
cline in country selling and talk about 
restoring high rigid support prices 
had no noticeable effect on buying 
policies, 


What bookings did occur in bakery 


types during the week were confined 
to widely scattered small! fill-in lots 
for immediate and nearby 

Quotations Jan. 27: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.29@7.39 
standard patent $6.79@6.89, clears 
$6.5076.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@96.50, standard patent $6.204 
6.30; soft winter high ratio $6404 
7.70, straights $5.55@5.85 

Boston: Outside of a price bulge 
in spring wheat flour, the loca! flour 
market presented an uninteresting 
picture last week. Spring wheat flou: 
dipped in mid-week and then staged 
an upturn which carried prices 5@ 


7¢ above the closing levels a week 
ago. Other grades of flour were un 
changed. 


Trade informants reported that the 
volume of trading was quite limited 
in all types of flour. Most of the 
transactions consisted of scattered 
sales and generally for spot or an 
ticipated nearby requirements. The 
rise in the spring flours was report 
ed to have dampened buying interest 


even in the limited form. Quotations 
are currently the highest since 
last November. 

On other types of flour 
ly the southwestern, most 
ported adequate inventories 
rent slow rate of general 
has tended to make buyers extreme- 
ly cautious in their potential com- 
mitments as stock holdings are last- 
ing longer than anticipated when the 
coverage was contracted 

Quotations Jan. 28: spring short 
patents $6.92@7.02, standards $6.82G 
6.92, high gluten $7.32@7.42, first 
clears $6.52@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.4176.51, standards $6.21@ 
6.31; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
76.67, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.42@7.72, 
family $7.82 

Buffalo: There was some 
made in spring wheat flour last week 
with protection made as 10¢ 
rise in The was 
broad but the quantity of the lots was 
light and bookings ranged only up to 


early 


particular- 
users re- 
The cur- 


business 


coverage 


inst a 


prices caverage 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


(1,000 bushels) 
U.8. sales Exporting countries—cumulat 

Importing Guaranteed for United States? 
countries purchases week* W heat Flour Total Australi ri ‘ rotal 
Austria 9,186 34 
Belgium 23,883 ' 1,124 
Holivia 4,042 sy i 1,634 
Brazil 13,228 1 1f 1 
Ceylon 10,285 9 f 
Costa HKica 1,286 ‘ 6 
Cuba 422 96 ] v 1,45 ‘ I 
Denmark 1,83 
hom, KRepubli« 1,10 ” 64 f 4 
Keuador 3858 14 
Keypt . 14,6098 
Kl Salvador 735 4 ) 407 
Germany 5,116 6,600 1,99 ] | i 
(ireece 12,860 190 19 
Chuatemala 1,286 109 | 
Haiti 1,837 778 I 1,094 
Honduras i i s 190 I 
Ieeland 404 I 17 
India 4,744 1,56 1,568 24 
Indonesia 6,246 ) 45 
Ireland 10,10 5 
Israel 8,267 168 , 
Italy . 1,674 604 i 
Japan 16,744 948 ‘ 19 0 
Jordan 2,939 ; 
Korea 1,470 
Lebanon 2,708 l 10 407 4 
Liberia 73 l l 17 1 
Mexico 14,098 35 
Netherlands 14,80 i l i ; 95 ‘ + 
New Zealand 1,879 { | 1 
Nicaragua 68 l , y 
Norway 8,451 14 t 1,921 
Panama 84 6 ae 
Peru : 7,349 0 
Philippines 8,672 ! 1 1 17 04 
Portugal 7,349 09 159 i1 
Raudi Arabia 1,409 65 65 
Spain 9,18 9 oor 9° 
Switserland 7,800 04 
South Africa 13,228 1,04 1,045 "7 
Vatican City 51 1 $21 321 
Venezuela 6,24 10 is 100 448 451 
Yugoslavia 1,674 

Total 194,068 is 16,404 49.005 "71 
Guaranteed quantities, ex; tit runt 196.523 45,01 if 5 94.958 

Balance 147,518 17.885 

*lnited States ale ( liu for week of Jan. 18 14 . 
firmed by CCC through Jat ! f orded b Wheat Cour t h J 
1956. Tineludes sales o ‘ 00 bu } France which ta the 9 rhea 
by France 

STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1955-56 
As of Jan. 20, 1956 (1,000 bushels) 
Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales 

territory crop year United States Canada Australia Balar ° 
BELGIUM 

Belgian Congo ’ 109 
NETHERLANDS 

6 Islands i41 1 1 ) 

Surinam 88 89 
PORTUGAL 

Angola (I?WA) ° 9 

Cape Verde teland ’ 14 1 

Macau 74 

Mogambique (PHA) 61 1 174 

Portuguese Guinea 1 

Portuguese India 


St. Thome @& 

Timor 

*Bubject to remainder being 
country. **Less than 1,000 bu 


within the 





infulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


30 days. Premiums as well the 
market were tron 


Kansas wheat flour was unchanged 
and le were light. Clear flou 
cake and pastry flours were also ur 
char ed on nominal sales 

Local bakeries sales yume is be 
ginning to pick up after the recent 


seasonal post-holiday slump. One mill 


reported it hipping directions this 
month were above the like period 
a year ago 

Milifeed prices have strengthened 
a little at times recently and this 
ha iided the mil cost factor 
but the current millfeed level is $3 
to $4 below i yea! igo at this time 

Sma!l to moderate amounts of 
50% ash hard wheat flour were sold 
to the Netherland for Februar 
c'earance Inquiries have been re 
ceived from Cuba, but sales in gen 
eral to the Americas have been smal 

The CSS will buy more flour fo. 
the United Nations in about 10 day 

Flour mill running time here wa 
curtailed last week and output was 
below the previous week and sharp 
ly below a year ago 

Quotations Jan. 27: spring family 
$7.70, high luten $7.22@7.38 hort 
$6.8207 6.98 tandard $6.77”0 6.88 
straight $6.72. first clear $6.62%7 6.63 
hard winter short $6.55@6.62, stand 
ard $6.42@6.45, first clear $6.12, soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.88 
standard %6.79@7.06 aight $5.81 
#6, first clear $5.16@5.30 

Philadelphia: Price consciousne 
appeared to be a dominant factor ir 


the local flour market again last 


week, for the majority of buyers re- 
mained on the sidelines and many 
made no secret of the fact that they 
intended to stay there until mill 
postings undergo a sharp revisior 
Howeve! there wa no encourags 


ment in this direction 
est pattern ol 


from the lat 


dealings, for nearly 


all grades shifted in a narrow area 
Mill representatives said that the 
absence of any iggressive buyin 
interest was also attributable to the 
fact that many bakers and jobbers 
replenished their supplies a couplk 
of weeks back and are now in a 
comfortable position to await the 
outcome of current talk about po 
sible legislation on the farm pro 
gram. Operators who didn’t buy ther 
are said to be engaging in hand-to 
mouth buying, which is responsible 
for the only activity these days 
Quotations Jan. 26: spring high 
gluten $7.20@7.30, short patent $6.75 
06.85 standard $6.70@6.80 first 
clear $6.50076.60: hard winter short 
patent $6.4006.50, standard $6.154 
6.25; soft winter, nearby $5.25@5.35 


Pittsburgh: Last week when prices 


rose 8¢ on spring wheat patents, buy- 


ing mn a moderate scale developed 
with protection at the old price. The 
tri-state irea was canvassed, and 
large and small bakeries bought fill 
ins if in need. Orders were of mod 
erate size and commitments were 
largely for 30 days with some ex 
tending to 45 days 

Hard Kansas patents and ft 


wheat pastry and cake flours drew no 
buying interest 


Directions were slow 





to fairly good 
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In family patents, case sales were 
stated to be good. In both unadver- 
tised and advertised brands of family 
patents other than cases, sales were 
only fair. Directions on family pat- 
ents were fairly good 

Quotations Jan. 28: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.04@6.35, medium 
patent $6.14@6.40, short patent $6.24 
6.50; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.55@6.85, medium patent $6.60@4 
6.90, short patent $6.65@6.95, clears 
$6.30@6.79, high gluten $7.05@7.35; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.80@7.35; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.60@7.48. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
only moderately active during the 
week, with some scattered interest 
being shown in future bookings of 
hard winters and northern springs 
A slight easing of the prices on hard 
winters resulted in bookings of small 
proportions. Northern springs, on the 
other hand, showed some strength 


from recent weakness, with a few 
orders for 120-day shipping period 
being worked on the protection 


against the advanced prices 


Bread bakers and jobbers showed 


more interest in the above types than 
for some time. Cracker and cookie 
bakers showed little interest, and 


soft winters met with very poor de- 
mand since the majority of the trade 
is presently working on contracts at 
lower than today’s prices. Cake flour 
business was only routine in nature, 
with that trade purchasing to cover 
30-day and nearby requirements 
Family flour eased off some, with 
only mall volume of sales being 
worked 

Shipping directions held up fair- 
ly well, and stocks on hand continue 
to be augmented and could now be 
considered heavy 

Export flour sales were poor in 
volume, although active inquiries 
were received from Cuba. Small to 
moderate amounts were sold to the 
Netherlands but only meager 
amounts were sold to Latin American 
countries 

Quotations Jan, 27, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.05@6.15, 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clear $4.95 
@5.35 pring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.6506.85, standard $6.45@ 
6.85, first clear $5.95@6.35, high glu- 
ten $7@7.20; soft wheat short pat- 
ent & 05.80, straight $5 10@5.40, 
first clear $4.45@4.80, high ratio 
cake $5.85@6.30; Pacific Coast $6.70 

6.9 pastry $6.107 6.20 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, with production holding up 
fairly well but no new export busi- 
ness of any volume. Interior mills 
noted a pick-up in business, appar- 
ently a i result of heavier consump- 
f flour products due to heavy 
winter weather. Prices were virtual- 

unchanged Jan. 27 with family 
patent $7.80, bluestem $6.95, bakery 
$7.11 and pastry $6.16 

Portland: Some improvement in 
flour bookings has been noted during 


January, with more interest and bet- 
ter sales in the domestic trade. Some 
types of flour were raised in price 


last week, chiefly the bakers flours 
Most milling operations are on a day- 


to-day basis, with not much of a 
backlog of orders. A little export 
business was put through, but with 


the large mills, this has tapered 
off and operations have been down 


Quotations Jan. 28: high gluten 
19, all Montana $7.02, fancy hard 
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wheat clears $7.27, bluestem bak- 
ers $6.95, cake $7.14, pastry $6.24, 
pie $5.94, whole wheat 10% $6.39, 
graham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.75. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Official sources 
have called for tenders on 844 long 
tons of flour milled from No. 5 west- 
ern hard spring wheat or better, for 
loading at seaboard by March 24. 
Bids must be submitted by Feb. 7. 

Domestic business is well main- 
tained, but is extremely competitive. 

Quotations Jan. 28: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.60@ 
5.90 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.50 
@4.80 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

There were no new developments 
in the winter wheat flour situation. 
Quotations Jan. 28: $4, 100-Ib., f.a.s. 
Halifax in export cottons 

Winter wheat supplies appear to 
be adequate for the limited demand. 
Quotations Jan. 28: $1.55@1.60 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Conditions within the 
milling trade in western Canada re- 
main largely unchanged. Export busi- 
ness in the week ended Jan. 26 was 
down to 343,000 bags, the decrease of 
some 60,000 bags, when compared 
with the week before, to be found 
entirely within the range of IWA 
sales. Class 2 flour sales at 224,000 
bags were comparable with the pre- 
vious week. Mills continue to operate 
on a five-day week but below peak 
capacity. Prices are firm 

Quotations Jan. 28: First patent 
springs, cotton 100’s, for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.40@5.70; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.15@5.45; 
second patents to bakers, papers 100’s 
$4.70@4.85. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued rather slow last week. With 
formula feed business lagging, feed 
manufacturers limited their pur- 
chases and were not going out ahead. 
After some fluctuations last week, 
prices on bran and standard midds 
early this week were down somewhat 
from a week earlier. However, flour 
midds. were steady to stronger and 
red dog was stronger. Quotations 
Jan. 30: Bran $38@38.50, standard 
midds. $37.50% 38, flour midds. $41.50 
@42, red dog $44 

Kansas City: Supplies of millfeed 
in the area were sufficient to meet 
the general moderate demand here 
last week. Heavy snow cover im- 
proved the tone, but over the week- 
end the market did well to hold 
steady, with only middlings a shade 
stronger. Quotations Jan. 30: Bran 
$36@ 36.75, shorts $38@38.75 sacked, 
Kansas City; middlings $33.25@33.75 
bulk, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings suffi- 
cient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 27: Bran $36.25@36.75, shorts 
$38.25@38.75. Bran declined 75¢ ton 
and shorts $1.25 ton, compared with 
the preceding week 

Salina: Demand was fair last 
week with bran $1.50 ton lower and 
shorts 50¢ ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 26: bran $36.50037, gray 
shorts $39@39.50 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
off $1 but demand from feeders and 
country dealers was strong enough 
to absorb all production. Winter 
weather was the reason for the de- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, All quotations on basis of carload lots 


British Columbia 


Thuffalo 
5 w7.70 
“ 

7. 2207.98 
6.82 @6.08 
6.77 @0.a8 


1646.36 
4.504.400 
" 


*New Onl 


‘ a 
7.00@ 7.20 
4.66@6 
6.46@6 
6.96046 
605 @e 
4.00 @6.05 
4.9606.95 
5.500 6.80 
10@6.40 
145@4.80 

“ 

“ 

" 
*Winnipes 
$56.40@56.70 

1704.8 

“ 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed ummarized from the are based on car 


points: 


Middlings 
6 00 
46 0048.00 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures bushel 


PLAX#EED 


Minnenpotin 
Mar May 
Le Lae 
“40 in% 
rant 144 
a! ii 
. 41 


Minneapolis 
Mar Muy 
6 ho% 
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o% 40 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Chicago Bead 


in bushels (000'a omitted) ear ago 


barley 
1666 1655 
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Frank X. Ragan 


STANDARD BRANDS 


APPOINTMENTS—Joel 





THE 





Philip I. Eisenmenger 


8S. Mitchell, 


president of 


Standard Brands, Inc., has announced the election of Frank X. Ragan and 


Kisenmenger as assistant vice presidents. Mr. Ragan has worked 


closely with the baking industry for many years. He has held many committee 
and other official assignments within the industry and allied trades—and Is 
at present on the membership committee of the American Institute of Baking. 
Before his present promotion he was assistant to the vice president and 
worked on national bakery sales. Mr. Eisenmenger, who will continue heading 
Standard Brands activities in the institutional field, is currently chairman of 
the hotel and restaurant committee of the National Coffee Asen., chairman of 
the joint committee of the Coffee and Restaurant Industries, vice chairman 
(restaurant) of the Tea Association Committee, member of the board of dire« 

tors of the Coffee Brewing Institute, member of the exhibitors’ committee of 
the National Restaurant Assn. and member of the exhibitors’ committee of 


the National Hotel Exposition, 





mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
lan. 27: bran $36@36.75, shorts $38 

rt. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was feir last week, but business was 
active as the previous week 


not i 


and offerings were adequate, Quota- 
tions Jan. 27, burlaps: bran $43.50 
144.50, gray shorts $45.50@46.50; $1 


lower on bran and unchanged to 50¢ 
lower on shorts, compared with a 
week ago 

Oklahoma City: Demand was poor 
ind prices closed 75¢ lower on bran 
ind $1.25 lower on shorts. Quota- 
Jan. 27, straight cars: bran 
$38.75 @39.75, mill run $39.75@40.75, 

orts $40.75@41.75; mixed or pool 

" S$! higher on all classes, 


Chicago: Flour midds, and red dog, 
ially the latter, spurted upward 


tion 


‘ )) ‘ 

in the central states during the week 
ending Jan, 30, reflecting a turn to 
heavier types of millfeeds by feed 


manufacturers, Observers said mar- 
ket action in the last several weeks 
had brought the price of light and 
feeds so close that purchasing 


heavy 


agents felt they should stock up on 
red dog and flour midds, Available 
upplies were very nearly cleaned 


up, it was reported, Quotations Jan. 
10: bran $42@42,50, standard midds, 
$41.50@42, flour midds. $46.50@ 
17.50, red dog $48@49. 


St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 


light last week, and, with supplies 
heavy, the price trend was lower. 
Quotations Jan, 27: Bran $40.50@ 
11 horts $42.25@42.75, St. Louis 


witching limits. 

Ruffalo: Millfeed sales again were 
slow last week as consumers took an- 
other hiteh in their inventory belts. 
Curtailed flour output was offset by 


lawwine millfeed demand, Medium and 
large mixers are buying only for 
nearby needs, and there is little re- 


placement demand from the country 
trade. There is no incentive for con- 
sumers to stock up on their inven- 
because of the tremendous 


tor! 


supply of grains available in the na 


tion. Bran and middlings were both 
off $1 but they rallied late in th 
week and halved the los Heavy 
feeds moved up $1 on a better hog 
ratio. Quotations Jan, 27: bran $44.50 
@45.75, standard midds. $44@45 


flour midds. $49@50, red dog $49@50 
Boston: Millfeeds wers 
steady in the local market last week 
Both bran and middlings finished $1 
lower for the week. The demand 
was generally described as quite lim 
ited, with supplies in the plentiful 
category. Quotations Jan. 28 
$53, middlings $52 
Philadelphia: A fairly steady call 
for bran was reported on the local 


oarely 


bran 


market last week, but other offal 
was neglected so that dealings a i 
whole remained on the quiet sid 
The Jan, 26 quotation on bran of 


$51.50 was unchanged from the pre 
vious week, while a 50¢ 
standard midds, up to 
Red dog declined to $55 


iddition put 
$51.50 too 


Pittsburgh: There was 4 more a 
tive demand for millfeeds last week 
Cold weather aided sales. Wholesalk 


houses, however, continued to restock 
cautiously and found immediate ship 
ments tight. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh points, Jan. 27: bran $49.25G 
51.80, standard midds. $48.25@51.80 
flour midds. $53.30@54.80, red do 
$55.30 @56.30 

New Orleans: Millfeeds 
towards the weekend after 
of dullness. Prices advanced 75¢ o1 
bran to $1.25 on shorts and demand 
was good, Mill offerings were limit 
ed, with some shorts into 
Quotations Jan. 27: bran $47@47.50 
shorts $47@48.25 

Seattle: The millfeed market wa 
steady, with consumption holding at 
fairly high levels, but with produc 


advanced 
a period 


storage 


tion quite good also, There is littl 
or no demand from California, and 
supplies are moving locally. Mille: 


report good shipping instructions, and 
are well sold up fot 


state that the: 
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February and there was some talk 
of March bookings. The market was 


firm at $43.50 for last half February 
and March shipment 


Portiand: Millrun $42.00, midds 
$47.00 ton 
Ogden: Millfeed prices were un 


changed last week with demand firm 
er due to intermountain snowstorm 
and colder weather. Mills axe oper- 
ating to capactty six days 2 week and 
are booked well into February. Quo- 
tations Jan. 27: red bran and mill 
run $41, middlings $46; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $48, middlings 


$53: to California: red bran and mill 
run $48.50, middlings $53.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of al! 
millfeeds are steady, with limited 
demand, especially in the export field 
Quotations Jan. 28: bran $55@56, 
$56@57, middlings $58@59 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: A decided softening has 


norts 


cars, 


taken place in millfeed business in 
the week ending Jan. 27 which has 
reflected in a reduction in the prices 


of all millfeeds. Trade continues to 
be largely into eastern Canada, al- 
though there are indications that 
ome supplies are moving into east 
ern New England. Quotations Jan 
28: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and A\l- 
berta bran, f.o.b. mill $42 7 45 


horts $44@48, middlings $46@48. All 
prices cash carlot. Smal! lots ex 
country elevators and warehouses $5 


extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: With rye flour un 
changed last week, sales remained 
low Many buyers booked ahead 
ome time ago, and they continued 
to hold back. Early this week, the 
market advanced, and it was thought 


that some business might develop as 
1 result. However, no large increase 
was anticipated. Quotations Jan. 27 


White rye $4.35@4.40, medium rye 
$4.15@4.20, dark rye $3.600@3.65 

Chicago: Very little rye was sold 
in the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 28. Traders said buyers 
ire well stocked and no major buying 
movemer is expected for several 
weeks. Quotations Jan. 28: white pat 
ent rye $4.67@4.73, medium $4.47@ 
1.53, dark $3.92@3.98 

St. Louls: Demand was fair last 
week, with the price trend steady 
Quotations Jan. 26: pure white $4.93 
medium $4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal 
$4.43 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were un 
changed last week. Sales were nom 
inal. Quotations Jan, 27: white rye 
$5.2545.35, medium rye $5.05@5.15 


dark rye $4 50 @ 4.60 

New York: The over-all dullness 
in bakery type flours here last week 
included disinterest in rye _ types 
Many bakers threatened by an im- 
pending strike are among the larger 
consumers of rye flour. Rather than 
bolstering current adequate supply 


strike-minded bakers fo- 
cused their attention on clearing 
floor inventories, Quotations Jan. 27 
pure white patents $5.10¢ 

Pittsburgh: Rye 
fill-ins last week. Directions were 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Jan. 27: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5@5.12, medium $4.71@4.82 
dark $4.25@4.30, blended $6.22@6.32 
rye meal $4.26@4.55 

Philadelphia: In the wake of the 


positions 


2 


patents sold as 


previous week's downward vision 
the first in quite a while, the local 
rye market got back o1 i firmer 
footing last week, a development 
which proved discouraging to bakers 
who had been expecting a furthe 
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decline in costs. This meant that 
dealings kept to a quiet pact The 
Jan. 28 quotation on rye white of 
$5.20@5.30 was 5¢ sack above that 
ot the week re fore 


Portiand: Quotations Jan. 27, Lc] 


white patent $7, pure dark rye $6.15 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: There has been ittie 
change in oatmeal trade for the week 
ended Jan. 26, with export business 
light and domestic sales tapering off 


slightly with the advent of milder 
weather. Quotations Jan. 28: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.2575.40. oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.30@6.55 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand and 
production continue to be fair, with 


adequate supplies. Quotations Jan 
23: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55 








oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65. f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 
BENSON 

son organization competent enough 
to take over the top job at USDA 
Within congressional circles there is 
no one seen as willing to take over 
in view of the uncertainty surround 
ing the political campaign of 1956 


It is believed 
might be 
reins 


that Mr. McConnell 
persuaded to take over the 
ind hold the post until inaugu 
ration in 1957. It is well-known that 
Mr. McConnell’s resignation last 
month was largely influenced by mat 
ters of personal health, but it was 
also suspected that he left somewhat 
discouraged over the course of politi 
cal events within Congress and USDA 
which he could not control due to the 
barrier the palace 
placed around the Secretary 
An example of this spurious protec 


Benson guard 


tion these subordinates placed about 
the Secretary may be found in the 
news that in the President's 
to Congress in which he as 


farm 


messave 


serted that the price support level 
for soybeans and flaxseed would be 
increased, Mr. McConnell was never 
given an opportunity to read fully the 
supporting document which USDA 
sent to the White House, nor were 
any of the experts at the operating 


levels of USDA given a chance to be 
heard on this issue 


Effect on Farm Bill 
Coming at this time, the eruption 
over Mr Jenson casts broad doubt 


on the outcome of the farm bill now 
being drafted and refined in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. The strong 
bi-partisan team of Republican farn 


Senate leader George D. Aiken of 
Vermont and Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.) has heretofore been able 


to muster a Senate majority, even in 
the committee, in 
restoration of rigid high price sup 
ports. This has‘ required defection 
within the ranks of the Democrati« 
majority of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. Now, however, if it seems 
that the administration faces a stun 
ning defeat in the repudiation of M1 


opposition to a 


Benson, it may be hard to keep the 
Democrats in line behind Sen. Ander 
son, and Sen. Aiken may also be u! 
able to line up some of his high prices 


support-minded Republican col 
leagues 

Opinion here is crystallizing around 
the belief that Mr. Benson will have 
to go. If Mr. McConnell can be pet 
suaded to hold the bridge during the 
remaining period of the current ad 
iction on a Benson res 
swiftly this 


ministration 


ignation may come week 
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FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 





ions for the basic price commodity 
ipports and would go along with a 
rabie Senate action 
While it doubted that the Senate 
Vill confirm its committee action in 
epealing the flexible price support 
provi this same tepublican 
yur idmits that the Republican 
nferes case of a conference dis- 


en the House and Senate, 


night bow to the wish of the House 
n favor rigid high price supports. 

This would bring about a violent 
disagreement within the Senate and 


encourage the political snare now set 


by Harold Cooley (D., N.C.), House 
Agriculture Committee chairman, 
who wants to get the White House 


ym record 


s vetoing a return of rigid 
high price supports 


=~ 
VO one 


here contemplates that the 


White House will back away from 
the Benson program of retention of 
flexible supports, even if Mr. Benson 

forced out of office 

lhe Democrats, encouraged by the 
ecent eruption over the fumbling of 
the Benson staff, now will concen- 
trate full opposition to the Benson 
yperation it USDA 

This impasse in the making indi- 
cat that it may be many weeks 
before a new farm bill is adopted, 
ind the Democratic opposition may 
inherit the responsibility for the de- 
iy on the soil bank plan. Such a de- 
lay we result in another build- 
up of irplus commodity stocks 
vhich Mr. Benson inherited from the 
previous Brannan administration 


Wheat Group Formed 
HARRISBURG, NEB Willard 


Stoddard of Harrisburg been 
elected president of the newly-formed 


has 


Banner County Wheat Growers Assn 


Present at the organizational meet- 
ing was ¢ H. Kreader of Dalton, 
president f the Nebraska Wheat 
Grower! Assn., who told the group 
that the wheat grower must organize, 
form a commodity association and 

ike himself heard in order to sur- 

Mr. Kreader said there is a vital 
weed for improved market methods, 

te research and a public rela- 

program. The county group be- 
‘ ciated with the state group 
h iffiliated with the National 
\ ciation of Wheat Growers 








DEATHS 





Frederick Beers, who retired as 
dent of the National Biscuit Co 
1954, died Jan. 16 

Jacob Heitzman, founder of fou 

keric Louisville, died recently 

it the e of 94 years. He was the 
last sur ng charter member of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers Assn. and 
the Lou lle Master Bakers Assn 
Foll I retirement from the 
baking trade, his three sons, Joseph, 
Henry and Charles Heitzman, took 

T t! | bakeries 

Thomas Y. Wickham, grain trader 

i former vice president of the Chi- 

eago Board of Trade. died recently 


f 82 years. In recent years 


associated with Daniel 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Glenn Fite 


RE-JOINS VICTOR—Appointment of 
Glenn Fite of Macon, Ga., to the new- 
ly created function of manager of 
sales to the milling industry, was an- 
nounced recently by Morris R. Stan- 
ley, vice president and director of 
sales of Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Fite, for the last four 
years sales vice president of Birdsey 
Flour & Feed Mills, Macon, was for- 
merly with Victor, having joined the 
company in 1939. He was a Victor 
branch manager when he left in 1952 
to become associated with Birdsey. 
Mr. Vite will headquarter in the Chi- 
cago general offices of Victor, major 
independent producer of phosphorus, 
phosphates and other industrial 
chemicals, He is the immediate past 
president of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute and a member of other in- 
dustry associations. 





Two Buffalo Events 
Honor C. Jack Harriss 


BUFFALO—-C, Jack Harriss, who 
has resigned as executive secretary 
and traffic commissioner of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange was honored by 
the office and supervisory staff of 
the exchange at a testimonial din- 
ner on the evening of Jan. 26 in 
Hotel Stuyvesant. Members of the 
Corn Exchange's traffic managers’ 
committee paid tribute to Mr. Harriss 
at a dinner Jan. 24 in the Humboldt 
Club 

Mr. Harriss has assistant 
vice president and transportation co- 
ordinator for the Continental Grain 
Co. in New York. His successor here 


become 


has not yet been named. Exchange 
directors said it would be late Feb- 
ruary before their special committee 
begins interviewing applicants for 
the positions left vacant by Mr 
Harriss 

———@AEAD if THE STAFF rupre 


Superior Separator Co. 


Opens Pasadena Office 


HOPKINS, MINN.—The announce- 
ment of the opening of a Pasadena, 
Cal., office was made by the Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins, manufacturer 
of tanks for bulk delivery of com- 
mercial and special feeds, and the 
“F luidizer,” trade name of a machine 
for “pumping” solids. 

The office, located at 919 D East 
California St., Pasadena, will be un- 
der the direction of T. H. (Ham) 
Hamlin, Jr., regional sales supervisor 
of bulk handling operations. It will 
be a sales and service office for the 
West Coast. 














Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
called on millers in Minneapolis, Jan 
29 and Kansas City Jan. 26. He was 
joined in Kansas City by John Sher- 
lock, Wheat Flour Institute director 
of merchandising and promotion, to 
make advance arrangements for the 
MNF convention there, April 23-24 

we 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, and 
Miss Ruth Behnke, food editor, were 
in New York City last week prepar- 
ing for a meeting with magazine and 
newspaper food editors and represen- 
tatives of food industries in connec 


tion with National Sandwich Month 
oa 
P. H. Baum, vice president and 


general manager of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
entered a hospital for minor surgery 
He will be away from his desk 
eral weeks 


SEeV- 


Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of 
Van Dusen Harrington, Minneapolis, 
has been named chairman of the Min- 
neapolis Junior Achievement finance 
campaign for 1956 

* 

The National Association of Manu 
facturers appointed John M. Barker, 
manager of taxation for General 
Mills, Inec., and H. E. Howlett, secre- 





John W. Middlekamp 


PRESIDENT — Newly elected presi 
dent of the Louisville Board of Trade, 
Inc., is John W. Middliekamp, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc, Other new officers 
are H. N. Perkson, Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., vice president, and W. A, Gor- 
don, the Early & Daniel Co., secretary 
and treasurer. Carl Swanson, Cargill, 
Inc., was elected director to fill the 
unexpired term of Addison Douglass. 
Reelected to serve as directors were 
E. ©. Aubrey, Aubrey Feed Mills; 
H. K. Blandford, Oscar Farmer & 
Sons; 8S. W. Brown, Continental 
Grain Co.; BR. A. Case, General Mills, 
Inc.; Murry Cohen, Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc.; Henry Fruech 
tenicht, Henry Fruechtenicht Co.; 
M. W. McGrath, the Karly & Daniel 
Co.; Mr. Middliekamp; Thomas 8. 
Owen, Brown Forman Distillers 
Corp.; Mr. Perkson and Frank G. 
Rankin, Gold Proof Elevator. 





tary-general counsel of International 
Milling Co. as members of the NAM 
committee on taxation, A, L. Belcher, 
director of industrial relations for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was named a 
member of the NAM committee on 
industrial relations 

a 

Donald 8S. Eber, executive secre 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, recently visited Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. to undergo an 
examination in connection with the 
operation undertaken in the spring of 
last year. The clinic reported that he 
has made very satisfactory progress 
in recovering from the operation 

* 

George Gesegnet of the Geo, Geseg 
net Flour Co., has retired after 48 
years in the flour business. His son, 
George Gesegnet, dr. is carrying on 
the business 
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J. A. Meininger to Head 


New Victor Department 


CHICAGO A. Meininger, a 
member of the technical service staff 
of Victor Chemical Works, Chicago 
major independent producer of phos- 
phorus, phosphates and other indus- 
trial chemicals, has been appointed 
manager of a newly formed milling 
industry technical service depart- 
ment, L. FE, Jackson, director of Vie- 


Jess 


tor's technical service department 
announced this week 
Mr. Meininger joined Victor 24 


years ago as a member of the bak 
ing research laboratory staff at Chi 
cago Heights. In 1946, after serving 
in the Navy during World War II, he 
became a member of Victor's tech 
nical service staff in Chicago 

A native of Denver, Mr. Meininget 
received his training at Seibel In- 
stitute and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. He is an active member of 
the American Association of 
Chemists 


Cereal 
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Procter & Gamble to 
Build Montreal Plant 


MONTREAL—The Procter & 
Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., has an 
nounced plans for the construction 
of a multi-million dollar plant for 
processing shortening and edible oils 
in Montreal 


W. E. Williams, president and gen 
eral manager, said construction is 
scheduled to begin as soon as final 
engineering plans have been com 
pleted. The new plant will have 
modern equipment for continuous 
processing of edible preducts, bulk 


shortening, margarine oils and other 
edible fats and oils 

The new factory will augment by 
25% the edible production of P & G's 
Hamilton, Ont., plant, which has been 
in operation since 1915 
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Searle Purchase 


WINNIPEG--The Searle Grain Co., 
Lid., has purchased the St. Boniface 
plant of the Red River Grain Co 
Transfer will take place June 1. The 
sale involves an and 
feed plants. The not 
been revealed Weat 
Grain Co Red 
River, business as 
usual 


elevator, seed 
sale 
The 
and its 
plan to 


price has 
Canada 
subsidiary, 
carry on 
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Nebraska Grain 
Group to Gather 


OMAHA—The 18th annual meeting 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. will be held at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce building on 
Feb, 22 

Guests of the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce at a noon luncheon will 
include the Gage County 4-H crops 
judging team which won first place 
in the Junior Grain Judging Contest 
held at the 1955 Nebraska Wheat 
Show at Lexington, Members of the 
team, Maurice Vitesh, Ernest Mc- 
Keever, and Don Wrightsman, along 
with their coach, Harold Van De Riet, 
assistant county extension agent of 
Gage County, will receive expense- 
paid trips to Omaha, During the 
morning and afternoon they will tour 
«rain marketing facilities and other 
points of interest in Omaha, 


New Commission 


Following the joint luncheon with 
the crop improvement committee of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Carson Smith, chairman of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission will speak 
concerning the recently organized 
commission. The Webraska Wheat 
Commission is composed of seven 
Nebraska wheat growers who will 
direct the affairs of the commission 
anc decide on the allocation of funds 
collected under the %¢ per bushel 
tax on wheat which went into effect 
Sept, 18, 1955. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn, will include 
the election of officers, executive com- 
and board of directors for 
1956. A report on the activities con- 
ducted in 1955 will be given by Leslie 
I’. Sheffield, secretary of the associa- 
tion, and plans will be drawn for the 
1956 program, 
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Machinery Group 
To Meet Feb. 13-14 


NEW YORK-~The annual meeting 
of the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn. will be held Feb. 
13-14 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, according to an announce- 
ment from Raymond J. Walter, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The two day program will include 
an industry press panel discussion 
and discussions and reports on asso- 
ciation and industry activities, ma- 
chinery manufacturers’ problems and 
potentialities in the year ahead and 
measures for industry progress. 

The board of directors will hold a 
breakfast meeting at 8 a.m. Feb, 13, 
and the first session of the annual 
meeting will begin at 10 a.m. 

Potential association members as 
well as regular members have been 
invited to attend the meeting. 
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Omar to Build New 


Pennsylvania Terminal 


BETHLEHEM, PA.—A new retail 
distribution center for Ironton, Ohio, 
has been scheduled by Omar, Inc, of 
Omaha, Neb, a leading house-to- 
house distributor of bakery products. 
The company has purchased a 14,000 
square foot steel framed’ building 
from the Luria Engineering Co. here, 
to be erected in February. 

This will be the 31st structure of 
the type bought from Luria and 
marks the latest step in a 10 million 
Omar expansion program launched in 
1949. The building is a one-story, brick 
structure with facilities for 35 bak- 
ery routes. 


mittee 
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Exchange Head Says 
Toledo Will Be Major 
World Grain Port 


TOLEDO, OHIO—A prediction 
that grain will “outshine” every 
other commodity moving out of the 
Port of Toledo upon completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was made 
at the annual meeting of the Toledo 
Board of Trade in the Toledo Club 

George J. Forrester, president of 
the board and head of the Forrester 
Grain Co., declared that everybody 
else had “better watch out for our 
dust” for Toledo is going to become 
a major world grain port. 

He cited the substantial increase 
in grain shipments out of the port 
last year over both 1954 and 1953 
The total last year was 7,338,685 bu., 
as compared with 4,364,495 bu. in the 
previous year and 3,951,226 bu. in 
1953. 

Pointing out that most grain men 
feel there is already too much gov- 
ernment control of the industry, Mr 
Forrester said he believed there is 
enough capital in Toledo to build a 
port grain elevator to serve every- 
body desiring to use it. 

His firm is interested in investing 
in such a venture, Mr. Forrester said, 
and so are others. He indicated that 
a movement may be started 
toward securing financing. 


soon 





WINNERS — Paying tribute to the 


cotton bag print, NBC television's 
“Home” show recently featured the 
winners of the 1955 Cotton Bag Sew- 
ing Contest. Miss Dorsey Connors 
(center), midwest editor of “Home,” 
presented the first and second place 
winners to her television audience. 
Crowned 1955 Cotton Bag Sewing 
Queen was Mrs. Norman F. MacNeil 
(left) of Midvale, Utah. Second place 
winner was Mrs. Julius Jones (right) 
of Alva, Okla. Miss Connors is wear- 
ing a dress of Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany’s “squaw print” cotton bag ma- 
terial. 





Industry, Government in Atomic 
Irradiated Food Research Program 


NEW YORK—The first industry- 
government commercial evaluation 
program of an atomic irradiated food 
product for civilian and military mar- 
kets is being directed jointly by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and AMF 
Atomies Inc., subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., under a joint 
agreement contract with the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago. 

Under the program several expert 
groups will evaluate the application 
of gamma radiation upon potatoes 
Potatoes were selected as the basic 
food product to be irradiated in this 
program because they are important 
in both civilian and military diets and 
because they have shown the most 
promise on the basis of atomic re- 
search performed to date 

Seventy thousand pounds of po 
tatoes, comprising a selection of se, 
eral varieties from both Maine and 
Idaho will be irradiated at the Atomic 
Energy Commission's Materials Test- 
ing Reactor at Idaho Falls, Idaho 
The potatoes, before and after irradi- 
ation, will be shipped, handled, and 
stored under norma! commercial con- 
ditions. 

QM Participation 

The entire program will have joint 
direction and active participation of 
the Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces. The 
institute is the leading organization 
investigating and supporting research 
in the field of radiation processing 
of foods and has the major responsi- 
bility for the armed forces radiation 
preservation program. 

Independent studies conducted in 
government laboratories and at uni- 
versities under government-sponsored 
research programs have established 
that gamma radiation will preserve 
potatoes for periods up to 18 months 
The success of this research stimu- 
lated the establishment of this pro- 


gram to evaluate further other radi- 
ation effects and the commercial and 
military logistical advantages of the 
lowdose gamma irradiation process to 
a basic food item 
Six Basic Studies 

The program includes six basic 
studies to be conducted simultaneous- 
ly at several locations. Included in 
the studies will be extensive tests for 
wholesomeness based on acceptabil- 
ity standards recently established by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The direction of this phase of 
the program has been undertaken by 
the Office of the Surgeon General, 
Department of Army. Other studies 
will investigate radiation effects upon 
potato nutrient value and physiologi- 
cal changes. 

To Study Costs 

Process costs under various ship- 
ping, handling, and storage conditions 
will be studied as part of an econo- 
mic analysis to determine the impact 
of the “extended-storage life” potato 
upon present commercial and mili- 
tary markets. The company said that 
it does not believe that irradiated po- 
tatoes will replace fresh potatoes as 
table stock in the home, but that the 
extended storage life resulting from 
the process has definite possibilities 
of guaranteeing a steady supply of 
different potato varieties to the pro- 
cessor throughout the year 

The company also stated that it is 
interested, as is the army, in encour- 
aging the establishment of similar 
industry-government evaluation pro- 
grams to study the applications of 
this process to other food products. 
AMF believes “the gamma irradiation 
process has great promise of being 
one of the earliest and most reward- 
ing large-scale applications of the 


peaceful atom.” 
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New Chesapeake 
Section of AACC 
Holds Three Meetings 


BALTIMORE The new Chesa- 
peake Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists is now 
functioning as an integral part of the 
national organization, and the group 
has held three meetings in the new 


season, two at Baltimore and one at 


the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 
Dr. Gerald Reed, Rohm & Haas, 


Philadelphia, addressed the first meet- 
ing of the season on the subject, 
“Fungal Enzymes and Their Rela- 
tion to Baking Characteristics.” 

The speaker at the next meeting 
was Frank R. Schwain, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. In his ca- 
pacity as president of the AACC, Mr 
Schwain attended the first meeting 
of the new Chesapeake group on 
Feb. 9, 1955, and lent his support to 
the group’s plan to petition for ad- 
mission as a local section of the na- 
tional organization. 

In his introductory remarks, the 
Chesapeake Section program chair- 
man, W. W. Prouty, American Stores 


Co., Philadelphia, referred to Mr. 
Schwain as the “father” of the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Schwain spoke about “Cake 


Quality as Influenced 
ture Controls,” demonstrating by 
means of slides the importance of 
adjusting the temperature of ingredi- 
ents, especially flour and shortening, 
to the optimum level of 65-70° F., of 
bringing the batter out of the mixer 
at the sarne optimum temperature, 
and of avoiding fluctuations in oven 
temperature 

The final meeting of 1955 was held 
recently at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville. Speakers at this 
meeting were K. L. Harris and O. L 
Kurtz of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, collaborating on the sub- 
ject, “Insect Fragment Identification 
as Related to Cereal Fragment Sani- 
tation.” 

The section chairman, Arthur Gust, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
Ellicott City, Md., reports good at- 
tendance at all meetings and a lively 
interest throughout the areas covered 
by the new AACC section. 


by Tempera- 
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Barley Standards 
Talk Set for Feb. 23 


MINNEAPOLIS—An informal pub- 
lic hearing to consider proposals to 
revise the Official Grain Standards 
of the U.S. for barley was announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Jan. 16. The hearing will be held 
Feb. 23, at 2 p.m. in Room 100, Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange Bldg 

The proposed revision would em- 
phasize factors of malting quality for 
six-rowed barley and set up specific 
subclass and grade requirements for 
such barley 

The percentage requirements for 
sound barley in the grades for barley 
for all purposes would be increased 
and the quantity of Thin barley would 
be restricted. Other slight changes or 
refinements are proposed. The class 
Black barley would be eliminated. 
No changes are proposed in the 
grades for the class Western barley 


or in the requirements for any of 
the special grades 
Interested persons may submit 


written views to the Director, Grain 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C., not later 
than March 10. 
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Kansas City Feed Club 
Elects Larry Alley 
As New President 


KANSAS CITY Larry Alley, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., was elect- 
d presid of the Kansas City Feed 
Clu it annual election meeting 
held t Millemans restaurant here 
J 24. He succeeds Robert Hol- 
Cereal Byproducts Co. New 
iirman of the executive committee 
Howard Riley, Riley Feed Co., 
v} replaces Joseph Cooper Staley 
Millis Cc 
Other officers elected include Al 
Reinbe Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
( p dent: Horace W. Johnston, 


monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
iry, and L. D. Compton 
Milling Co 


sec- 
Comman- 
treasurer. 


rh club voted to increase the 
annual dus to $5 from the $2.50 

vit had been in effect since the 
( ID W yT ranized 

nomrmnase 

New Promotion Ties 
In Short Pie, Butter 

CHICAGO “Short Pic a new, 
quich i shortcake-type pie 
hell, will direct the food spotlight on 

tter ir bruary, part of the Amer- 
can Dairy Assn.’s continuing cam- 
p t rease butter ales. The 
recipe d eloped in cooperation with 
Ger Mills, Inc., us¢ Bisquick, 

il butter and boiling water. The in- 

edie both mixed and baked 

nt the ple pan 

The baked pie shell offers any 

nber f filling possibilities—ice 
crea fruit topped with whipped 
cream, a chiffon type filling or any 
cooked pie filling. A big advertising 


back the Short Pie pro- 
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motion. The American Dairy Assn. 
will feature the recipe in a full-page 
color advertisement in the February 
issue of Ladies’ Home Journal. Mil- 
lions of television viewers will find 
out about the new recipe when they 
see the Feb. 8 and 22 Disneyland TV 
shows, and the Feb. 2 and 16 Lone 
Ranger TV shows. General Mills will 
run a Short Pie ad in the February 
issue of Readers’ Digest 

Advertising of the promotion on 
General Mills TV shows will blanket 
the entire month of February: the 
Lone Ranger show, Feb. 9; Wyatt 
Earp, Feb. 14; Valiant Lady, Feb. 
15; Bob Crosby, Feb. 1, 8, 15, 17 and 
24, and Garry Moore Feb. 10 and 17 
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AACC Midwest Group 
Will Meet on Feb. 6 


CHICAGO Radiation processing 
of foods will be the subject for dis- 
cussion at the next meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
organization will meet at the Builders 
Club here Feb. 6, with a social hour 
starting at 5:30 p.m. and dinner at 
6:30 p.m. 

Captain Reuben Pomerantz, Quar- 


termaster Food & Container Insti- 
tute, Chicago, will be the guest 
speaker. He will tell how radiation 


processing, which may be capable of 
accomplishing changes in foods which 
no other process can offer, will as- 
sume considerable importance in the 
future of the food industry. He will 
discuss (1) the nature of the radia- 
tion process, (2) sources of radiation 
energy, (3) what happens to typical 
foods when radiated, and (4) poten- 
tial applications of radiation proc- 
esses to the cereal and baking indus- 
tries 





AOM Issues Purifier Report 


KANSAS CITY The technical 
mn e of the Association of 
Operative Millers recently issued a 
report purifiers available to the 
lling industry. The report includes 
data on purifiers compiled from in- 
yn tion supplied by manufacturers. 
The survey was conducted by the 
techn committee’s purifier sub- 
iittee, headed by E. S. Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co 
Following is the committee's sum- 
ry f the report 
l. Type All American purifiers 
have ingle deck arrangements. A 
popular arrangement for the foreign 
ide purifiers is the double deck. 
( nufacturer has a triple deck 
ent; two offer alt rnatively 
two decks 
Construction Main construc- 
tiol iterials are metal 
3. Dimensions The shape and 
é re similar 
1. Mechanical All foreign made 
I ifie1 ire divided in two sections; 
ill An have one section only 
All but e have forced eccentric drive. 
| but one of the two-section puri- 
ers h individual hangers for the 
two sectior All hangers are adjust- 
All erican purifiers have hop- 
utlets; the foreign made purifiers 
ating conveyor troughs; 
crew conveyor! One puri- 
f } rced operating brush and 
cleaners. All others have 
pelled brushes, driven by the 
tio! I the sieve ftrames The 
Nati feeder is dominating; only 
cturer offers roll feeder 


optional. Usually ball or roller bear- 
ings are used and the purifiers have 
between 4 and 23 bearings 

5. Sieves and Frames—-The Amer- 
ican purifiers have the conventional 
sieve arrangement with one big 
frame and tacked cloth. All foreign 
made purifiers have for each section 
four individual frames for each deck. 

6. Sanitation All manufacturers 
have their machines designed to have 
best sanitation. 

7. Recommended Loads The 
answers are not very different among 
the manufacturers. 

8. Air Requirements—-The answers 
are very similar; only one manufac- 
turer gave figures half as much as 
the average of the other answers. 
Generally the central suction is pre- 
ferred. The air distribution and air 
control devices vary between one con- 
trol and very elaborate systems. Most 
purifiers show hood sectionalizing be- 
tween three and 20 sections. Gener- 
ally, the foreign made purifiers show 
the more variable control and distri- 
bution features. 

9. Parts Supply——More or less ex- 
tensive arrangements have been made 
by all manufacturers from foreign 
countries to keep up services in case 
of conflicts. Price lists are generally 
available 

10. Prices 
report 

ll. Research Data They are 
available from several) foreign manu- 
facturers; two of them did not 
answer these questions. No data avail- 
able from American manufacturers 


They are listed in the 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EACHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 





milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New Verk Stock Ex 
change: 
Jan. Jan. 
20, 27. 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Lew Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 0 uM MYA MY 
Allis-Chalmers Bi% GI% G55, G6% 
Am. Cyanamid oo, 42 oo, Of 
Pid. 135% 106 «128 «128 
A-D-M Co. 43% 36 37% 37% 
Borden 66% 60% 60%, 59% 
Cont. Bak. Co, 41% 23% 6% 14% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. WS, 27% 28% 
rtd. 87 183% 175% 177 






Dow Chemical 60% 
Gien, Baking Co. 11% 

rtd. $A oe, 
fren. Poods Corp. oer, 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 77% 

Pid, 9%% ine 

rid. 5% i238 
Merck & Co. wow, 
Natl. Bineunit Co. 45% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 61 
Procter & Gamble. 108 5 
Quaker Oats Co. 35% 320%, 32% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co, 49%, S395%% 42% 42%, 
Std. Brands, Ine. 43% 35% 42% 42% 
Sterling Drug we 42% +%OOf Ht 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc, B74%% 75 75 74%, 
United Biscuit 

of America 33% 27% 27% Wy 

rtd, $1.50 108% 103% 105 
Victor Ch. Works 37% 23% 30% BO 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 15% 7 17% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, 83.25 Pfd. im 133% 
Cont, Baking Co., 85.50 Pfd. 154 106, 
Cream of Wheat 20% 0 
Merck & Co., 83.50 Pfd. ol oe 
Merck & Co., #4 Pd. 1wr% 109% 
Natl. Biseuit Co., rtd. 1748 170 
Pillsbury Mills, 1 84 Pd. 100%, ioe 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. eo mi 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 102% 104% 
Std. Hrands, Inc., $4.50 Pid. 90%, ols, 
Vietor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid. 00 Hi 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 104 106 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
dan, dan, 
20, 27, 
1955-56 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
hurry Bise. Corp. i% 1% ows, OM 
Gir, A&Y Tea Co. ae | i179 185 1m6 
rid. 87 141 133% 155% 135% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. 26%, 20% 25% 
rtd, $4 140% 120 136 ie 
Omar, Ine, 25 17 . 7 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 4% 41% 5 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 4 4% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, 85 Pfd. ine 107% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid. 10” jie 
Ward Baxing Co., Warrants Ih 1, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan 
4, 70, 
1955-56 19o6 =1056 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Hread 5 2% 4.70 
KB 60 DOM, “no 
Can. Bakeries 9", 7 7 
Con. Food Prod, 1% 1% ‘ 4 
ay, 1% a, * 
rtd. 6s 33% 65 ot 
Catelli Pood, A 20 2h 27 
b 0 46 w 
Consol, Bakeries 12% 7 10 10 
Federal Grain “4% “4% 433 
rtd. 31% 2 a 1% 
Gen, Bakeries ly i% 7 7 
Inter City Bakery 17% 16 17 


Int. Mig., Pfd. 


o1% a7 o1 a7 
Lake of the Woods, 


rtd. Ins iat 140 110 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% " 9% LA 
rtd. 105 100 10% 

MeCabe Grain, A 20 15% "25 
b 18% 15% 1K 
Mid Pac. Grain 23 22 ib) 20 
Ogilvie Flour ow “4 I i” 
rtd, 170 154 166 158 
st. Lawrence 
hieur, Pfd. 145 140 i 
std. Brands 9% Dh Ms 
Toronto Klevs. ins 16 4% 16% 
United Grain, A 19 17 17% i" 
Weston, G., “A” 31% 2% WY 44% 
“ 11% 72% My Mw 
Pid, 41%% 107 100% 104 1o2 


*Less than board lot 
—_— GAREAD '& THE STAFF OF Lire 
GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK- George L. Morrison 
president of Genera] Baking Co., has 
announced a dividend of 15¢ pet 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Feb. 1, 1956, 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE US 
Btocks of bonded grain in the U.#, a 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Jan. 21, 19565 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Oats tye Ba 
Kuffalo 66 
Milwaukee, afloat . 
Totals GF 279 
Vrevious week 106 1.467 
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St. Regis Sales Hit 
Record Level in 1955 


NEW YORK St. Regis Paper 
Co. reports that its and net 
income for 1955 reached record levels 
for the company. A preliminary state- 
ment, issued Jan. 25 following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, indi- 
cates net sales at approximately 


sales 


$257,000,000, compared with $200 
090,143 for 1954 
The company's profit from opera 


tions amounted to about $39,250,000 
in 1955, compared with $28,048,529 in 
1954 

Net income for 1955 reached a 
level in excess of $19,000,000, equal 
after preferred dividends, to about 
$2.95 a share on 6,266,115 shares of 
common stock outstanding at the end 
of the year. This compared with $14,- 
930,489, equal to $2.62 a share on 
5,470,933 common shares outstanding 


at the close of 1954 
The preliminary statement points 
out that the figures for 1955 again 


include accelerated depreciation 
amounting to over $3,500,000 
The company reports that if 
sults of its recently acquired 
panies had been included for 


re- 
come 
the full 


year, net sales would have been in 
excess Of $287,000,000, with net in- 
come coming close to $20,500,000 


equal to approximately $3.17 a share 
on the 6,266,115 common shares out- 
standing at the end of the year 

Three recently acquired companies 
were consolidated for the following 
periods: Michigan Panelyte Molded 
Plastics, Inc., for nine months, Pol- 
lock Paper Corp. for seven months 
and General Container Corp, for 
four months 

Directors declared a_ dividend of 
45¢ share on the common stock, pay- 
able March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 4, The quarterly dividend 
of $1.10 a share on the preferred 
stock was declared payable April 1 
to holders of record March 2 








Don R. Munro 


PROMOTED — Don R. Munro has 
been appointed sales manager for the 
Chase Bag Co., Milwaukee branch, 
Prior to his promotion, Mr. Munro 
was a salesman in the Milwaukee ter- 
ritory and previous to that repre- 
sented the firm in Oklahoma City. In 
his new capacity he will coordinate 
all sales activities in the area served 
by the Chase Milwaukee branch, 
which is under the management of 
©. R. Decker, Jr. Mr. Munro was born 
in Scotiand and spent his youth in 
Oklahoma. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 














GRAIN TRADE 


(Continued from page 10) 





of commingled grain in most 
rehouses. It appears that this 
is encouraging warehouse- 
nen to delay load-out orders to col- 
ct the anniversary payment, since 
delay of a few days at the end of 
torage year results in a payment 
vhich amounts to 50% of the initial 
receiving rate. 


USDA-Made Concessions 
The findings of our investigations, 
outlined above, certainly tend to 
dicate that responsible department 
fficials feel that more and more con- 
cessions to the warehousing industry 
ire justified, even though they add 


ractice 





to the eost of conducting CCC pro- 
grams.” 
Che foregoing quotations from Mr 


Vhitten’s analysis of the meaning 
ind emphasis of the investigation of 
} taff are made merely to cite the 
possible gravity of the situation con- 
cerning the UGSA. A document of 
this kind, where the author or editor 
can at his discretion select and em- 
phasize certain topics or items, leaves 
the eriticized parties at extreme dis- 
idvantage 

here is no chance for rebuttal or 
refutation. And unfortunately, as is 

nerally the case, the casual report- 

x of only the sensational charges 
iins first and probably the only at- 
tention of a not - too - well - informed 
public who never see the other side 
f the situation. 

Mr. Whitten'’s adventure into the 
vriting field is of course not new. His 
technique is that of the politician 


making hay when the sun shines or 
if creating a sunny climate for his 


ae Voil-lalde Mae) Le 


‘eT: Olsata: St 


ne ral 


Sal OlAlta i! 


THE 


observations by careful selectior f 
items from his staff report wi 
serve best to suit his immediate pur 
poses. His efforts to rationalize 


goals are so obvious that 
out like a crumpled fender on 
model car 

On the subject of « 
chants and forwarding agents in the 


tney tand 


OMTMTUSSIOT ney 


handling of CCC grain, Mr. Whitter 
eagerness to prove a point is p 

fully evident notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Whitten ould ult 


mately wipe out all private enterpris« 
in the grain handling industry if hi 
opinions are carried out to a k 


cal conclusion. If you need convin 
ing of that observation let he 
from Mr. Whitten himself in his re 
port: 

“The use of commi m merchant 
and forwarding agents was consid 


ered at great length during the 195 
investigations of CCC. At that times 
the committee recommended that th 
practice be discontinued 
“The present investigation 
indicates that these 
being used by the department at cor 
siderable cost to CCC. Apparently 
the practice of dealing through agent 


report 


agents are till 


is based on the Secretary's determi 
nation that private trade faciliti 
should be used wherever possible i 
preference to direct handling by the 
government.” 

A: this point it is urgent to digre 


to cete that Mr. Whitten 


would per 


mit the innocent reader to conclude 
that if the government rejected the 
established trade custom of use of 
commission merchants and forward 
ers, the CCC would accomplish the 
same job with the same efficiency of 
the private trade without any cost 
It has been the contention of the 


that their 
efficient 


cash commission merchant 
services are usually 


more 


1 Bag Maker”’ 


Louis 2, Missouri 


Principal Cities 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


users of microfilm equipment are s 
their paper copies after the latt 
maximum use, 

The microfilm is in the form 


Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost 
mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 


ubstituting microfilm editions for 
er have passed their period of 


of positive microfilm, furnished 


on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 


of each yearly edition is approxi 
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than the transient and untrained CCC 


regional office personnel ilso that 
they are able to protect the interests 
f the farm produce! vynose grain 
ing from country stations to ter 
ninals is left at the mercy of the 
smorphous CCC regiona iffice per- 
ynel whose record of delay, ineffi- 
ciency and laxity notorious in rec 
rds of testimony from farmers and 
country elevator operator vho tried 
to collect payments from CCC in the 
past. The utter inequity uch re 
ports as this is pointed up by the fail 
ire of the author to reveal a com 
plete picture, including facts which 
would tend to modify and possibly 
even disqualify his conclusions that 
he sets into a public record 
Returning to the Whitten con 
nents, he selects iten which by 
themselves place the cash commis- 
ion merchants and forwarders in a 
particularly bad light A nere is 


vhat Mr. Whitten say nm the ub 
ject 
While the Chicago, Kansas City 
ind Minneapolis offices use the com 
mission merchants, the Dallas and 
Portland offices do not Mr. Whitten 
fails to note the differing nature of 
these markets as the reason for thi 
manner of treatment. He iys fur 
the ‘Also, only the Chicago office 
uses forwarding agent Here again 
for the sake of fairnes t must be 
recorded that the Baltimore office 
under the control of the CCC Chicago 
regional office has historically used 
forwarding agents due to the widely 
irying sources of receipt it the ex 
port terminals operated by railroads 
It has been found by the pr ite 
trade in its export operations that 
i forwarder is a necessa! ymponent 
# export grain movement through 
that port. Previous incumbents of the 
USDA Grain Branch have declared 
that the forwarder wa ential to 
CCC grain movement through the 
port. The Whitten report, however 
dow not inelude = such idditional 
material 
Hard on Private Enterprise 

The drastic nature Mr. Whit 
ten ittitude toward pl ite enter 
prise is found in th tatement 
rh matter [use yf mmission 
merchants] has been thi ubject of 
considerable controvers\ within the 
department. Many of the official 
contacted in 1952 indicated that the 
commodity offices could operate just 
is well or better without the use of 
uch agents. The current investiga 
tion report indicates that the ame 
feelin till exist uch offi 
cial 

Thus it must be concluded that Mr 
Whitten would reach the decision 
that the rovernment ‘ ild be is 
well or better off” if it went whole 
hog and not only pushed out the old 


established merchants 
ind forwarding 


vhere they have 


commission 
agents fr spheres 


demonstrated mar 


keting usefulness, but would perhaps 
have CCC take over the warehousing 
if grains from the country station all 


‘ 


the way through to export terminal 
elevators. He appears to be saying 
that if the government dor t, there 
‘ be no cost to the taxpa 
Probably Mr. Whitten does not 
mean this—as it reads through in 
ference. Politics being what they are, 
me may not blame Mr. Whitten for 
rasping at all straws. But the re 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25 
(Count six signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
for 10 word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20 insertion for 
keyed replies Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order 


words for 


be accepted per 
per 
Display 
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fé nad ele itor equipment 
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FOR MILL MACHINERY 

RITE TO 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 

and Properties. We will buy your equip- 

ment outright or sell on commission. Results 

uvarantee Over 2,000 good items in 

tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Okichoma City, Okle 


ROSS 











port reads badly for the warehousing 
industi the cash commission mer- 
chant ind other within USDA. It 
definitely puts them on the defensive 
it a tical time when Mr senson 
hims¢ is fending ff some serious 
itta | t rdship of USDA 

These ¢ t place ill the 
trad ‘ nent oor If yt in 
p barga ! tuation, ! mat- 
ter tl ugh their case iy be 

ane . ’ r re 

KANSAS ELEVATOR BURNS 

MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS \ 
rra itor, ov d by the Minne 
apoh Kansas) Gra Co, here, was 
dest i by re Max Guipre 
the A er. estimated the loss between 
$15.00 £20. 000 
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All-Time High, Report Shows 


WASHINGTON — The world has 
the greatest abundance of agricultur- 
al Service states that overall agri- 


cording to a study just completed by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In in unnual report entitled 
World Agricultural Situation, 1956,” 


the department's Foreign Agricultur- 
al service tates that overall agri- 


cultural production in every major 
world area in 1955-56 exceeding 
1954-55 id that the new world in- 


il 
dex of agricultural production, in- 
cluding crops and livestock, is 119% 
of prewar (1935-39). It was 117% 

1954 

rhis the third consecutive year 
since prewar that the increase in 
world agricultural production has ex- 
ceeded the rise in world population 
World population in mid-1955 was 
117% of prewar 


The “World Agricultural Situation, 


1956" deals with supplies of food 
ind other farm products a ailable for 
consumption until the harvests of 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Four Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











“Golden Loaf” t= + Our 


Brar 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
l'rouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake Oity, Minn 











“Whitewater Flour” 


yvand Where the 

Best Wheat Is Grow: 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MI § OO 

Whitewater, Kansas 














1956-57. It is not an inventory of 
supplies available as of Jan. 1, 1956, 
but summarizes supplies of crops al- 
ready produced or still to be obtained 
in the early months of the 1956 cal- 
endar year, and livestock products 
produced in calendar year 1955. It 
appraises production prospects 
for the years immediately ahead, the 
department says 

The rise in world crop production 


also 
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World Agricultural Supply at sone comin: many 


of 125% of prewar 


economic factors which have favored 


continuous 


munist world 


expansion 
contributed to ever-mounting world 
surpluses of wheat and cotton, lesser 
surpluses of a number of other crops, 
with prices of most agricultural com- 
modities weakening from the levels 
of the immediate postwar years 


duction since the end of World War 
II, has been most rapid in non-Com 
areas 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, 
and mainland of China is little above 


prewar, while in the non-Communist 


These have Prices 


decline. 
Production in 


areas it has reached a 1955 


Marketing Problems 


29 


index 


During 1955 prices of world agri- 
cultural commodities weakened gen- 
erally but moderately. Continued high 
level of demand associated with high 
economic activity, and the 
wide tendency of governments to pro- 
The recovery of agricultural pro- ‘ect the prices of domestically-pro- 
duced products, have cushioned the 


world- 


A year ago, the somewhat smaller 
crop production of 1954-55 permitted 
the partial liquidation of carry-over 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


they wou 


That’s what they said the day before 
Pearl Harbor. Remember? But by now 
you’d think people would have learned. 
Let’s face it—we must be ready for 
disaster at any moment. It may be an 
atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
a hurricane. It’s only common sense to 
be prepared for it, whatever it is. Take 
these precautions TODAY: 





Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


Check contents and locations of first-aid kita, 


Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


Promote preparedness in your community. 
Your local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW, 


The Miller Publishing Company 


dnt dare’ 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Better Health Begins With Bread! 








SUGGESTED BAKER’S SLOGAN—A slogan for the 
baking industry that would approach the classic of the 
dairy industry, “You never outgrow your need for milk,” 
has been suggested by Edward R. Johnson, executive 
secretary of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. As re- 


sales of many 


by Mr. 
Loyal Loafers. 


produced above, the idea ties the 
gether in the same promotional theme that has boosted 
competitive 
offered to the baking industry, and is being suggested 
Johnson as a project for the 


baker and health to- 
foods. The slogan has been 


Royal Order of 





stocks from the larger production of 
the two previous years, but the rec 
ord output of 1955-56 has more than 
replaced the depletions. Programs 
for reducing areas devoted to sur 
plus crops have been extended, but 
offset to considerable degree by high 
er yields and expansion in newer 
areas, Exports have been encouraged 
with cuts in prices, and grants of 
subsidies. However, inelasticity of de 
mand for many agricultural products 
and the limited effective demand in 
deficit areas, have retarded the freer 
movement of agricultural commodi 
ties in world trade 

In recent years, world trade in ag 
ricultural commodities such as are 
commercially produced in the U.S 
has been gradually increasing. The 
increase since 1948 is accounted for 
by a rise in exports of other countries 
resulting from production recovery 
since World War II. Customers 
abroad are not as dependent upon 
the U.S. as they were several years 
ago. In the last two years, however 
the U.S. has maintained its propor 
tionate position despite foreign pro 
duction increases. The principal fac 
tors sustaining U.S. agricultural trade 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U, 8, A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


“RUSSELL’S BEST"”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


gas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER - FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








HUBBARD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
QUALITY SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING Co. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











S sénkwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


BEST Quality” MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
PHONE 320 


AUGUSTA, MICH. ~~ 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











are the favorable economic situation 
in foreign markets, and government- 
al programs to stimulate imports 
North American agricultural out- 
put, which fell off in 1954-55, made a 
substantial advance in 1955-56. West- 
ern Europe, Africa and the Far E«.‘ 
continued moderate upward trends 
and the Middle East regained some of 


the advance lost in 1954-55. It ap- 
pears that Latin America will in- 
crease agricultural production fol- 


lowing a year in which no increase 
took place. In Oceania, prospects at 
the beginning of 1956 point to great- 
er outturn from crops. Overall pro- 
duction in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union probably was slightly 
higher in 1955 than in the preceding 
year. China fared better than in 
1954 when the rice crop was short 
The crop year 1955-56 has been ex- 
cellent for grains, and world cotton 
production rose to a new record 
World tobacco production was 2% 
larger than the preceding year, with 
fats and oils output a little larger 
than the year before. Sugar produc- 
tion continued to increase. Potato 
production fell off considerably in 


Europe, the major producing area, 
and world production of beans and 
other pulses was 4% less. World 
deciduous fruit production was the 
lowest in many years. Livestock 
numbers have been increasing for a 


number of years, 
at record heights 
Milk production in 1955 decreased 
1%, the first setback in a number 
of years but is expected to rise again 
in 1956. Butter and factory cheese 
output also was down. Egg produc- 
tion has been rising in the principal 
countries of the world. World sheep 
numbers have continued to rise, and 
fleece outturn likewise has increased. 
Wool production set a record. 
Production of coffee made 
recovery from the preceding year 
when the crop was reduced by a 
freeze in parts of Brazil. Cacao pro- 


and meat output is 


a strong 


duction, though 13% above prewar, 
lagged behind population increases 
and world jute production was close 
to prewar. Sisal production was 
three-fourths larger than prewar, 
and the outturn of henequen was 
about the same as prewar and that 


of abaca only two thirds as great 
Single copies of this report, “World 
Agricultural Situation, 1956”, are 


available on request to the Press 
Service, Office of Information, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


———SR EAD IS THE STAFF r uPrte 


$100,000 Loss Caused 
By Delaware Blaze 


SELBYVILLE, DEL.—-A spectacu- 
lar fire, with the loss tentatively esti- 
mated at $100,000 by fire officials, 
destroyed the former W. G. Williams 
Co. warehouse and its contents here 
Jan. 22 

Between 1,500 and 2,000 bales of 
hay and large amounts of bone meal 
were stored in the building and served 
as fuel for the flames. The lower por- 
tion of the one and one half story 


structure contained bone meal 
the loft was filled with hay. 
Fire officials said the blaze is be- 
lieved to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. The warehouse 
was owned by Ray and F. Holloway. 


1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


Wheat Growers’ 
President Sees No 
Farm Solution 


DENVER, COLO.—Ken Kendrick 
of Stratford, Texas, president of the 
National Association of Wheat 
Growers, in addressing the annual 
meeting of the Colorado Association 
of Wheat Growers, predicted that it 
will take five years to reduce present 
farm surpluses to “manageable pro- 
portions.” 

He said that neither the adminis- 
tration’s soil bank plan nor the so- 
called “domestic parity” or two-price 
wheat plan urged by his association 
and others offers immediate promise 
of boosting farm income. 

Mr. Kendrick said he expects the 
farm situation to become 
ably worse before 
I hope I am 


and 


———-BREAD 





“consider- 
it gets better, but 
wrong.” He further 
stated that “no farm program is go- 
ing to work that does not point to 
cleaning our shelves of surpluses.” 

He said he doubted the domestic 
parity plan would increase income of 
the farmer at present but “it will be- 
gin to move surpluses and hold out 
hope for the future when surpluses 
have been reduced to manageable 
proportions.” 

Under this plan, as applied to 
wheat, that portion of the crop used 
for domestic food would receive 
parity prices. The remainder would 
be eligible for loan supports. Under 
the present plan, Mr. Kendrick 
stated, these supports would be about 
five percentage points above the price 
of corn 

It is believed this would help move 
wheat into livestock feed channels 
without excessive discomfort to corn 
producers. Mr. Kendrick said if the 
soil bank plan worked, it would prove 
of considerable help 


Government Makes Bet 

He declared, however, that “at best 
the plan represents a bet by the gov- 
ernment that the farmer cannot 
again increase productivity per acre 
(of land left in production), and judg- 
ing by past experience the govern- 
ment is going to lose that bet.” 

Mr. Kendrick also predicted it 
would require nearly $1 billion the 
first year to induce farmers volun 
tarily to retire enough acreage to 
make the plan effective 

Paul Swisher, Colorado commis- 
sioner of agriculture, said informa- 
tion reaching him indicates that the 
government will try a two-price plan 
“but this year only on rice.” 

Mr. Swisher the impor- 
tance of wheat to the state’s economy 
and said income from that crop had 
dropped from $120 million in 1948 
to an estimated $32 million in 1955. 


stressed 
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Food Industry Sees Signs 
Of Growing Profit Squeeze 


NEW YORK —A growing squeeze 
on profits, reflecting intensified com- 
petition and rising confronts 
the food industry this year. These 
problems will tax management skill 
to the utmost if the drive to new 
sales and earnings peaks of recent 
years is to continue. 

Policy with respect to profits, too, 
will have a bearing on 1956 earnings 
reports. Food companies building for 
long-term profits through expanded 
investment in product research, plant 
expansion, enlarged advertising cam- 
paigns, etc., may sacrifice some cur- 
rent profits, compared with com- 
panies which are not increasing such 
expenditures 

Hence, profits for the year will 
be influenced by which of these two 
attitudes prevails. It is indicated, 
however, that most leading com- 
both manufacturing and 
distribution will continue building for 
the future—-even if this means some 
limitation on 1956 profits 


Profit Rate Off, Sales Up 

New record sales volume offset the 
influence of a declining rate of profit 
per dollar of sales for food manufac- 
turers in 1955. A sample of the year’s 
operations of 89 grocery product 
manufacturing corporations assem- 
bled by Grocery Manufacturers of 


costs, 


panies in 


America, Inc., shows combined net 
sales of $20 billion, against $19.3 
billion by these companies in 1954 
and only $5.4 billion in 1939 

Net profits after taxes for these 


companies for 1955 were $485 million, 
$478 million a year earlier, 
ind almost double the net of $245 
million shown in 1939. Profit rate per 
dollar of 1955 however, 
sagged further, at 2.4¢, against 2.5¢ 
in 1954 and 4.6¢ in 1939 

A similar sample of the operations 


igainst 


sales for 


of 19 chain grocery corporations 
shows a slight improvement in the 
rate of profit. Aggregate 1955 sales 
of these 19 companies were $105 
billion, against $8.5 billion in 1954 
and $2.1 billion in 1939. Combined 


net profits for the group, after taxes, 
were $108 million, against $76 million 
a year earlier and $39 million in 1939, 
with the profit rate per dollar of sales 
l¢, as contrasted with 0.9¢ a year 
earlier and 1.8¢ in 1939 

Management in the food 
iews the outlook for profits during 
1956 as a struggle between 

1. The forces of between 
ind heavy competition for the con- 
umer food dollar (particularly from 
other industries), which are tending 
to push profits even lower, and, 

2. The forces of market expansion, 
production and sales efficiency which 
ire tending to increase net profits. 

Even though there are many plus 
food men feel, it will be an 


industry 


costs 


factors 


uphill fight to effect any substantial 
increase in over-all sales in 1956, 


ind it will be 
maintain the 


even more difficult to 
1955 average net profit 
on increased sales volume 

The food industry, it is indicated, 
looks for increasingly effective com- 


petition and the possibility of some 
rather considerable increases in cost 
factors. Hence, some industry leaders 
believe, it will take a lot of able man- 


increase dollar 
Others 
inguine, and feel 


igement t profits at 
however, 
that it 


case of 


ill in this situation 


ire more 
] 


can and will be done in the 


well-managed companies 

Major factors entering into the 
1956 operating picture are 

l Wage Rates and Benefitse— 





Wage rates in food manufacturing 
and marketing have risen sharply in 
recent years, and there is a strong 
probability they will rise further in 
1956. The marriage of the AFL and 
the CIO, food management believes, 
certainly does not augur any lessen- 
ing of pressures for higher wage 
levels. 

Furthermore, the new minimum 
wage rate of $1 an hour, which be- 
comes effective March 1, will affect 
food industry wages indirectly, if not 
directly. Past experience has shown 
that wage differentials are important, 
so that an increase at the lowest pay 
level has eventual repercussions 
among higher paid employees. 

Average wage rates of food process- 


ing and marketing employees rose 
51% between 1947 and 1954. Final 
figures are expected to reveal that 


1955 wage rates probably averaged 


4% above 1954. Fortunately, increased 


productivity traceable to new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment has kept 
the labor cost increase in this period 
down to 39%, but the industry will 
need to find ways to improve effi- 
ciency further in 1956 if it is to avoid 
price increases and improve profits, 
food men believe 
Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits, too, are a factor. 
While difficult to measure in dollars, 
they are increasing—-probably faster 
than wage rates. 

2. Taxes—while the importance of 
taxes in the past few years has been 
minimized in some circles because of 
the elimination of the federal excess 
profits levy and the possibility of a 
tax cut in 1956, food men point out 
that the state and local business tax 
load has increased to the point where 
it has already largely replaced reduc- 
tions at the federal level. 

Furthermore, many believe, total 
business taxes are on the way up, 
especially for the food industry, where 
excess profits taxes were never much 
of a factor. 

3. Transportation — Freight rates 
constitute another threat to a sta- 
bilized operating costs picture in 1956, 
in so far as food production and mar- 
keting is concerned. The general level 
of rail transportation rates has in- 
creased some 80% since 1946, and the 
pending application of the carriers 
for a general hike of 7% to offset 
higher labor costs presents a definite 
costs increase possibility for food 
shippers. Truck rates, too, are mov- 
ing up. 


Consumer Debt Challenge 

4. Credit Many food men view 
the rapid growth of consumer debt, 
especially expansion of instalment 
debt, as a growing challenge to food 
sales. The use of credit by other in- 
dustries in the sale of their product, 
they point out, not only gives an ad- 
ditional strength in bidding for the 
consumer dollar, but commits income 
for months or even years 

These uncertainties in the costs 
picture will spur food industry invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, 
with such expenditures expected to 
top the $1.5 billion level in processing 
and distribution 

Processor management's drive for 
broader markets and increased sales 
and profits in 1956 will emphasize 

1. More market and consumer re- 
search; more new products 

2. A widened research program 
beamed at a better sales payoff from 
the advertising dollar 


MILLER 


3. A reappraisal of the function 
of the sales force, and a more effec- 
tive use of it. 

4. More efficient management of 
transportation and warehousing, and 

5. More product diversification by 
individual companies 


Trend Toward Mergers 

An accelerating trend toward 
mergers, particularly at the market- 
ing level, is in the cards for 1956, 
many food men believe. In the case of 
manufacturers, emphasis will be upon 
diversification of product lines. More 
strategic location of manufacturing 
plants in relation to major markets, 
as well as higher dollar sales, will 
also be factors. 

Distributing companies, particularly 
in the chain supermarket field, will 
seek to widen operating territories 
and increase dollar volume through 
mergers and acquisitions 

The continuing trend toward con 
centration in distribution will be 
paralleled by a broadened program of 
new retail unit construction, in both 
the corporate and independent fields 


Major chain corporations are cur- 
rently engaged in long-range pro- 
grams of new retail unit construc- 
tion. 


———“BREAD I® THE STAFF OF Lire 


AOM District No. 11 
To Meet March 8-10 


ROANOKE, VA. The annual 
spring meeting of District No. 11 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will be held March 8-10 at the Hotel 
Roanoke in Roanoke 

The program will be completed and 
mailed to members by Feb. 18 

Persons planning to attend the 
meeting are invited to contact the 
district secretary for any informa 
tion. He is W. A. Prince, Jr., 2363 
Rosewood Ave., Winston-Salem, N.C 
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COTTONS + BURLAPS + MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, © . 
Kenves City + Buffele + New York RS 


? 
2 











means your 


flour is checked before loading 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLerR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubbler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 034 HKe- 
change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Owts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Hus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Hidg. 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILA.2KR OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The ¢ 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





For more than 80 years . . . 


. . » The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
; businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 





Maced: eucemcammme | The Northwestern Miller 


Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


RS ET tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue Nortuwestern Miter «+ Feepsrurrs 
Tue American Baker + Mittinc Propucrion 
Cropurs 














250! Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Brancn Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Philip M. Harley Joseph A. Baker 


HEAD MACHINERY FIRM—Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., has an- 
nounced the election of Philip M. Harley, 37-year-old sales engineer of New 
York, N.Y., as a director, a member of the board of management and the 
new president of the company. Joseph A. Baker, former president, was elected 
chairman of the board and in addition will continue as chairman of the board 
of management. R. C. Rieder, 40, works manager, since 1952, was elected a 
director of the company. Mr. Harley joined Baker Perkins, Inc., in 1948, 
serving as a sales engineer in the New England states and later in New York 
City. He holds degrees in law from Osgood Hall, Toronto, and in commerce 
and finance from the University of Toronto. Mr. Harley and his family will 
reside in Saginaw. Mr. Rieder joined the firm in 1946. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1937 with a mechanical engineering degree 
and prior to associating with Baker Perkins was with the General Electric 
Co. and the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 





New Mexico. Areas that will bear 
watching are found in Montana, 
California, Nebraska, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Nevada and Missouri. 


Hoppers Threaten 
20 Million Acres 


WASHINGTON—Grasshoppers are 


likely to present a serious threat 
next year cropland in more than The prolonged drouth, now in its 
15 states and to some 20 million acres’ sixth year in some Western range 
f rangeland in 16 state the USS areas, has kept grasses down but 
Department of Agriculture warned has favored rapid increase of many 
Jan. 20 kinds of range grasshoppers, USDA 
. “i be. noted. Drouth last summer kept 
Phe ill picture of the grass- : ‘ , 
many ranchers from putting money 
hopper situation is gleaned from late into grasshopper control because 
ummer and fall surveys. A survey grasses were hardly worth saving 
next spring, after hoppers hatch, will By the time rain did come in some 
how how winter and spring weather areas and insecticides were applied, 
ind other natural conditions have many grasshoppers had already de- 
altered the picture, and will permit posited eggs from which hungry 1956 
final estimates of acreage that will hordes will hatch 
warrant ontrol during the 1956 
rowing season, USDA said 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








y 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN 


CHICAGO, ILL 


AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK, N.Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 








DULUTH 











Grasshoppers appear generally 
more threatening to crop areas in 
1956 than they were in 1955. Crop- 
land grasshopper infestations are 
expected to vary from light to se- 
vere in parts of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and the northern half 
of Illinois and Indiana. 





The hoppers may also cause spotted 
damage to crops in portions of Cali- 
fornia Michigan Ohio Missouri, 
I" i eastern third of North 
Dal ska and over most of 

insas and Oklahoma. Crops in iso- 

ed u ted areas of most of the 
nainu tates to the West may 
lifer som rasshopper damage 

I f dwestern and western 
tat ’ on 20 million acres of 

ngeland may be seriously damaged 

4 hoppers, The rangeland prob- 

n in 1956 appears more widespread 
ind severe in the Southwest than at 
iny tl 1 recent year 


The worst rangeland threat cen- 
ters in western Oklahoma, south- 
western and south-central Kansas, 
extreme southeastern Colorado, the 
Panhandle of Texas and eastern 


state 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 














KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR ond JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menegers 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Maeneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Ketablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Reference: 
Hi, Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Addrems: 
“Witburg”’ 











¥ 


N. V. industete Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


eh 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Back in the days when 


outlaws 
were ravaging the country, they ter- 
rorized conductors into letting them 
ride free on the trains. One day the 
leader of the gang boarded a coach, 
pulled out his gun, and to the 
frightened ticket-taker proclaimed 
“There's my fare!” 

“©. K.,” the conductor meekly re 
plied. 

But he slipped up to the baggage 
car and provided himself with a 
sawed-off shotgun. In a little while 
he was back at the side of the recalci 
trant passenger. Poking the business 
end of the weapon into the ribs of 
the bad man, he gently announced 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal 


74, Constitution St, Cables; Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LAN®, 
LONDON, E. ©. &. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
DON, E,C.3 


Cable Address; Coventry," London 








D. D. P. Howie 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”’ Glasgow | 


John Simpson 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Betablished 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
PLOUR + BEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, @weden 
Address; “Flormet,” Oslo 


Cable 


A. RUOFF & CO. N., V. 
BKatablished 1865 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 


Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Betablished 1883 
PLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 
O8LO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
BEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address; “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 


Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
s = 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FRBDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
25-26 Billiter st, LONDON, B, OG, 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegal! Street, Belfast 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Metablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Hank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 





Oable Address; ‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 








“All right, I’m ready to punch your 
ticket now.” 
The outlaw paid. 


+ 

A man died and left $100,000 each 
to an Englishman, and Irishman and 
a Scotchman, on condition that each 
put $10 in his coffin. The Englishman 
dropped in his $10, and the Irishman 
did likewise. Then along came the 
Scotchman who put in the coffin a 
check for $30 and took out the $20. 


The pastor of a California church, 
shaking hands with the congregation 
as they were leaving the church, 
greeted a pretty Mexican lass, who 
was not a regular member, with: 
“And where do you live?” 

She gave him an appraising look 
and said, “I already got a fella!’ 


She: “I wonder if you remember 
me? Years ago you asked me to 
marry you.” 

Absent-minded Professor: 
and did you?” 


In a gay and carefree mood a man 
telephoned a friend at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. “I hope I haven't disturbed 
you,” he said cheerfully. 

“Oh, no,” the friend replied 
quite all right. I had to get 
answer the phone, anyway.” 


= 

“I understand your 
been ill. 
dition?” 

“Well, his doctor prescribed a shot 
of rye whiskey and two aspirins every 
four hours.” 

“Oh, really? How is he?” 

“Ten weeks behind on the aspirin 
and two years ahead on the rye.” 


= 
In the town there was much fes- 
tivity. Down the street came a beau- 
tiful white horse, On the horse was 
Lady Godiva riding side saddle, and 
all around the people were shouting, 
“Hooray for our side!” 


. 

Everything is love and kisses, 'til 
your girl becomes your Mrs. 

The crystal gazer was addressing 
one of her clients: “You will be poor 
and unhappy until you are 40.” 

“And after that?” 

“You'll get used to it.” 


* 

Judge, after charging jury: “Is 
there any question you would like to 
ask before considering the evidence?” 

Juror: “A couple of us would like 
to know if the defendant boiled the 
malt one or two hours and how did 
he keep the yeast out?” 


“Ah, yes, 


“That's 
up to 


husband has 
What's he doing for his con- 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, T: 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 GABLE ADDRESS: COWNL 


The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
10TH 8sT KANSAS CITY, MO 








21 W 











“Gnarne,"” Glasgow 


Oable Address; 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Ga Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., 
Bankers: Twentseche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Hyerip, 


BINCE 1589 


Amsterdam 
Private 
New York 


Riverside, 


Reference; Guarantee Trust 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT OUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streete 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Fel 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chine } Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 22—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-28—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, IIL. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIL. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Nor* -est 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
Oity; Sec., Herman Steen, 300 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 

May 6-10—Association 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Cracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 


for ALL your flout.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


of Opera- 


May 


sec., 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 


(Ch 


nt BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalleop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


& THE STAFF yr ure 


Benson L. Skelton 
Elected President of 


Southern Bakers Assn. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Benson L. Skel- 
ton, formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., has been 
named president of the association 
by the present officers and directors. 
The announcement was made jointly 
by Ralph Ward, Merchants Bakery, 
Norfolk, Va., president, and Sanford 
V. Epps, Claussen Bakeries, Inc., Au- 
gusta, Ga., chairman of the board of 
governors. 

The affairs of the SBA will be 
conducted as previously from the as- 
sociation’s local offices, but Mr. Ward 
said efficient operation will be made 
easier by Mr. Skelton’s authority to 
make decisions formerly requiring 
board action. 

The chairman of the board will be 
elected by the membership and will 
serve as an unpaid officer. His posi- 
tion will be similar to that held by 
the former presidents of the SBA. 

Mr. Skelton will continue to serve 


in the capacity of 
will be assisted by 
tary as heretofore 
Mr. Skelton assumed his role as 
secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., in February, 1955. Imme- 
diately prior to accepting this posi- 
tion, he was employed for four years 
as Florida state representative for 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in Tallahassee, Fla. Previ- 
ous to this he had been affiliated with 
Flowers Baking Co., Tallahassee, as 
vice president and general manager 
Mr. Skelton chose to remain in Talla- 
hassee when the bakery moved to 
Thomasville, Ga. He had lived in Tal- 


treasurer, and 
an office secre- 


lahassee since 1937 until he moved 
to Atlanta 
His father, John L. Skelton, now 


retired, was superintendent of a large 
wholesale bakery in Atlanta 

Mr. Skelton grew up in the bak- 
ing business and graduated from high 
school in Atlanta, Ga. He later fur- 
thered his education at Georgia Tech 
During his baking career, he man- 
aged bakeries in Atlanta, Ga., Val- 
dosta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Or- 
lando, Fla., and Tallahassee 

In 1947 he was elected to a two- 
year term on the board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. and 
served as secretary of the Florida 
State Bakers Assn. for several years 
He was vice president of the SBA 
for two years, and was very active 
in civic affairs during the time he 
lived in Tallahassee, He is past pres- 
ident of the Tallahassee Chamber 
of Commerce, the Jaycees, the Ro 
tary Club, and the Leon County As- 
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Benson L. Skelton 


sociated Charities. He also has served 
as vice president of the Florida State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, as dis- 
trict chairman of the USO, has been 
on the board of the Red Cross, Civic 
Music Assn., Community Council, and 
was a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Tallahassee Memorial 
Hospital for six years 

Mr. Skelton is married to the for- 


mer Miss Louise Kellett of Fountain 
Inn, S.C., and they have one son, 
Benson Skelton, Jr., who, with his 


recent bride, resides in Tampa, Fla. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—-6,000,000 BUSHIELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK «+ F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No.1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Formers Union Grain Terminal Asseciation 








of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


WJ.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Telephone Mai 

MILLS AT APPLI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CoO, 
Seecsssers te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 

fONIA, MICH, 
Since 1856 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 





























Dependability 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
jor four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DiVISIton 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL cCiviegs 


“Dyox Novadeloz’”’ and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Do you act your age? 


Many people who think they do, don’t! That’s 
obvious because motor vehicle accidents are the 
nation’s number one accident killer. And research 
shows that most traffic accidents result from the 


emotional immaturity of drivers—from kid stuff. 


You know the rules of safe driving: obey 
traffic signs and signals, avoid excessive speeds, 
stay off the road after drinking, keep to the right 
of the center line. Following these rules is a sign 
of maturity; it shows consideration for your own 
life and the lives of others. 


REMEMBER: 
CARELESS DRIVING IS KID STUFF 





